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The History of Science and 
the Study of History’ 


I 


LTHOUGH the world had long known that science and technol- 
ogy were important, it is only recently that these things have 
taken command of our destiny —that destiny which we had 
learned from our history books to regard as depending so 

greatly on the wills of statesmen. Only very recently indeed have we 
come to be aware of the degree to which, in the future, science is going 
to be built into the walls of everybody’s mind; and only slowly shall 
we discover what I think we can hardly be said to realize as yet: the 
tremendous material for the poet, and the tremendous resources for 
writers of all kinds which exist potentially in the subject matter of the 
new science, and which will be exploited as the results become more 
widely communicable. 

Even apart from the importance of the actual content of the natural 
sciences, we have come to be highly conscious of the significance of 
something which is wider still in its scope — namely, the scientific 
method. There are some of us who passionately believe that everything 
— from a buttercup to a poem by Keats, from a scientific discovery 
to the idea of God — has a quality that, so to speak, escapes the net of 
either the technical historian or the natural scientist. Those of us who 
feel most strongly about this point, however, will agree that the sci- 
entific method must be applicable to all kinds of subject matter, in- 
cluding even historical data, if only one can find the right way of 
bringing it into operation. This method must be applicable to the 
phenomenon of falling in love or to the incidence of the appreciation 
of Beethoven’s music, though we must not pretend that it is capable of 
explaining everything. And its results seem to overwhelm our expecta- 
tions — they so often carry us into regions so different from anything 


that we should have reached by merely speculating on a matter from 
an armchair. 


* Delivered in the Allston Burr Lecture Hall, Harvard University, 24 March 1959, 
as the first of the Horblit Lectures on the History of Science, established by Mark M. 
Horblit, ’o5; here published in revised form. 
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From the seventeenth century, some people were announcing the 
appearance of a ‘scientific method’ which, besides revolutionizing the 
study of the physical universe, would be capable of a certain trans- 
position into the realm of human studies. That scientific method, in 
one form and another, has already penetrated into our politics and our 
history, our economics and our anthropology. It does in fact affect the 
very shape of our thinking, nowadays, no matter what the subject we 
happen to be thinking about. It affects the very structure of what we 
in the twentieth century have come to regard as ‘common sense.’ It 
would be a mistake, therefore, to imagine that modern science exists 
in a separate pocket of its own. From the very first it was determined 
to insinuate itself into all the other parts of human history. From the 
very first, its exponents felt assured that it would acquire the presidency 
over everything else. 

During the last decade we have come to a new and vivid realization 
of these things; and this fact is bound to affect our awareness, and to 
shift our perspective, as we turn to examine the past. It is as though 
we were now looking at the past from a different platform, so that the 
light catches different points — or perhaps our eyes are now alert for 
things which we had hitherto found it easy to overlook. Our view of 
the past ought never to be governed by our view of the present; but 
whenever a new generation meets new aspects of life and confronts 
new types of problems, that generation will make a fresh dip into his- 
tory, a fresh inquiry into origins and antecedents. When we have made 
all allowances for the danger of reading the present back into the past, 
I think it is clear that natural science — and particularly the ‘modern 
science’ of the last three centuries — has in fact for a long time been 
shaping our history more drastically than historians once realized, more 
drastically than the scientists themselves ever guessed. 

One of the safest speculations that we could make today about any 
branch of scholarship is the judgment that very soon the history of 
science is going to acquire an importance amongst us incommensurate 
with anything that it has hitherto possessed. It has become something 
more than a hobby for the ex-scientist or a harmless occupation for a 
crank; it is no longer merely an account of one of many human activi- 
ties like the history of music or the history of cricket — activities which 
seem to belong rather on the margin of general history. Because it deals 
with’ one of the main constituents of the modern world and the modern 
mind, we cannot construct a respectable history of Europe or a toler- 
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able survey of western civilization without it. It is going to be as im- 
portant to us for the understanding of ourselves as Graeco-Roman 
antiquity was for Europe during a period of over a thousand years. 

A student who has chosen to be a natural scientist may be drawn 
along the lines of his own interests into the field of historical study, 
through the history of science. Once he has moved in this direction, 
it often happens that he becomes interested in the outside factors — the 
non-scientific factors — that have affected scientific development at 
one moment and another. He finds his attention drawn to industrial 
questions, to wars, to the general history of thought, or to problems of 
a sociological kind. Along this route, he sometimes penetrates more 
deeply into the structure of history than if he were forced to read an 
ordinary textbook of conventional political narrative. On the other 
hand, the student of history may be drawn along the lines of his own 
interests into the very different realm of natural science; and he may 
pick up the story at an early stage, where the science is less specialized, 
more closely bound up with the general history of thought. For some 
of us, in fact, the history of science is likely to be the only gateway to 
any real knowledge of scientific ideas, the only key to the deeper pur- 
poses and the underlying structure of the sciences. It is not clear that 
any other way of making the sciences available to students of the hu- 
manities in our universities can reach the same kind of authenticity. In 
a world that has so often had to complain of over-specialization, a ‘hy- 
brid’ subject, like the history of science, may be in a position to perform 
a significant service in the world of knowledge. And, in any case, 
curious subtle cross-fertilizations have been known to occur in minds 
that have familiarized themselves with two different branches of science, 
or two different kinds of technique. 

The impact of science on general history — on the over-all develop- 
ment of our civilization — will hardly be detected if the history of 
science merely exists in its own compartment and is either ignored by 
historical students or relegated (along with literature and the arts) to 
a separate supplementary chapter at the end of a volume of political 
history. The present position of science requires us rather to look once 
again at the whole of the past — the whole layout of our general his- 
tory — to discover whether there is anything that we have been omit- 
ting from our calculations. It is possible that we are leaving the history 
of science too much to itself and are failing to examine the displacements 
that it ought to produce in our picture of Western civilization through- 
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out the centuries. We should take more notice, perhaps, if we made 
ourselves aware of the imposing development which was given to the 
history of science when it was established on its modern footing over 
fifty years ago. 


II 


An organic conception of the history of science and a remarkable 
prevision of the form which the subject was to take in the far future 
are provided by Francis Bacon in a section of the Advancement of 
Learning which deserves to be noted by all students of historiography. 
Bacon declared that there were three possible species of what he called 
Civil History, and that the world already possessed two of them, namely 
the Ecclesiastical and the kind that deals with Polity. What was lacking 
was the third species, the History of Learning, without which, he said, 
‘the history of the world seems to me as the statue of Polyphemus with- 
out the eye.’ Hitherto there had existed in this field only ‘barren narra- 
tions’ dealing with ‘sects, schools, books, authors and successions of 
events.’ Bacon wanted a more organic kind of history which should 
trace the beginnings and the development of knowledge, the way schol- 
arship migrated from one region to another, the processes which pro- 
duce at one time a decline, and at another time a revival, of learning. 
And, he added, ‘above all things I wish events to be coupled with their 
causes.’ He wanted to learn how the fortunes of scholarship had been 
affected by the character of the region in which the study was being 
carried on — how it had been affected also by the disposition of the 
people, the state of the country’s laws, the influence of the prevailing 
religion. He wanted historians to discover how far, at a given period, 
the accidents of history — any kind of incidental circumstances — had 
been propitious or adverse to the cause of scholarship. He called for 
an account of the sects and controversies that had arisen in the field of 
learning; but he also asked that the institutional side of the story — the 
role of academies, societies, and colleges — should be the subject of 
inquiry. All this must stand as one of the most significant, and prob- 
ably one of the most influential, prescriptions ever put forward in 
regard to the writing of history. 

The whole Baconian method, both in its strength and in its weak- 
nesses, may have affected the literary sciences — now stimulating them, 
now checking them — more than it ever really influenced the study of 
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the physical sciences. The eighteenth-century philosophes transformed 
the nature of history by requiring that it should show them how man- 
kind, from a comparatively primitive state, had developed to its present 
civilized condition. In their attempts to answer this question they tried 
to be scientific, though they were more Baconian, and less in the tradi- 
tion of Sir Isaac Newton, than many of them apparently imagined. 
They became greatly concerned at the same time with the cultural side 
of history, and as the century proceeded they brought to a considerable 
stage of development the history of the various separate arts and sci- 
ences. A great Gottingen figure, Albrecht von Haller, who founded 
in his university a famous scientific society and a famous learned jour- 
nal — the Gelebrte Anzeigen — produced some studies in the history 
of science which induced the Gottingen historians to feel that there 
ought to be a history of every science, including historical science. It 
was still the tendency, however, to turn such histories into mere ac- 
counts of successive great men, whose discoveries appeared to come 
out of a conjuror’s hat, so that there seemed to be nothing which called 
for historical explanation. It was often even a matter of deliberate 
policy to leave out of the picture the errors and misfires of the earlier 
scientists, and to skip over the systems of Ptolemy and Tycho Brahe 
on the ground that these were mere falsities, mere examples of bad sci- 
ence. The eighteenth century despised the Middle Ages, regarding 
them as a period of darkness. The history of science was remarkably 
slow in finding its way out of these particular errors, and, so far as the 
lower regions of the study are concerned, the errors remained until 
well into the twentieth century. 

George Sarton once declared that the first modern history of science 
was the History of the Inductive Sciences, produced by William Whe- 
well in 1837. Whewell’s interests, however, were philosophical rather 
than historical, and, apart from its amazingly crude treatment of the 
Middle Ages, his narrative was broken up into separate histories of the 
various separate branches of science. Sarton says that nothing illustrates 
better the backwardness of the history of science than the fact that 
Whewell was still commanding the respect of many thoughtful readers 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. In France, where Whewell 
had no influence, the situation was not much better, because there the 
presiding genius was Auguste Comte, who was equally unsatisfactory 
as an historian. Yet, at a high level, and in a much more rarefied atmos- 
phere, there had been taking place, in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
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century, those imposing developments which were to place the whole 
subject on its modern basis. 

One of the greatest obstructions to the history of science at the 
present day is the fact that so many people, remembering what they 
were taught in their youth, think that they know the essential story 
already. It is not sufficiently realized that the great transition, which 
revolutionized the character of this branch of study and altered the 
shape of the very landscape, was in its crucial stages just over fifty years 
ago. It took place in the higher ranges of scholarship, however, and 
only after nearly half a century did it reach the textbooks and the gen- 
eral public. The chief single instrument of the change was the French 
writer, Paul Tannery, who, though he had to do his research in his 
spare time, was described by George Sarton as the first great historian 
of science. During his lifetime, he was little known in France, where 
the history of science had come into a state of neglect. Yet he was an 
important international figure and the specialists in the subject in other 
countries regarded him as their leader.’ 

He was not merely a master of research. He belonged to a class of 
people who have sometimes been very important in the development 
of historical science. He was one of those scholars who are able to 
survey their whole field of study with a presidential eye, to make deci- 
sions about the larger issues of strategy, and to see the direction in which 
the entire subject needs to be taken. He thought that the history of 

*Paul Tannery (1843-1904), one of the leading French scholars of the nineteenth 
century, never held a permanent academic post. A graduate of the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, he became an administrator in the state Manufacture des Tabacs, first in Lille, 
and later in Bordeaux, Le Havre, Paris, Tonneins (Lot-et-Garonne), Bordeaux, 
Paris, and Pantin (Seine). Although his literary output would put many an aca- 
demic scholar to shame, Tannery did all of his research and writing on weekends, 
holidays, and evenings. His main work lay in the fields of ancient mathematics and 
astronomy and the sciences of the seventeenth century. He gave a free course of 
lectures on the history of Greek arithmetic at the Sorbonne in 1884-85 and in 1890- 
95 replaced Charles Lévéque as professor of Greek and Latin philosophy at the Col- 
lege de France. In 1903, at the height of his fame, Tannery was chosen by the fac- 
ulty for the chair of history of science at the Collége de France, and his nomination 
was confirmed by the Académie des Sciences; but owing to a variety of political 
reasons the second candidate, Grégoire Wyrouboff, was given the post. 

Tannery’s major works are his Pour [histoire de la science helléne (1897; rev. ed. 
1930), La géométrie grecque (1887), and Recherches sur l’histoire de l'astronomie 
ancienne (1893). He edited the writings of Diophantus, Fermat, and Descartes (the 
last in collaboration with Charles Adam). Most of his articles and his scholarly cor- 


respondence have been published in nineteen volumes of Mémoires scientifiques, of 
which the last contains a biography, bibliography, and general index. — [I. B. C.] 
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pure mathematics had made some progress by the year 1900, and that 
in recent decades this progress had been crowned by the appearance of 
a massive work by a German scholar, Moritz Cantor. He thought that 
the history of astronomy had made considerable advances, because as- 
tronomers depended on the observations made by their predecessors 
— they were compelled to maintain their connection with the past. 
Apart from these two branches of study, however, and, apart from the 
considerable progress achieved in the history of both medicine and 
theoretical mechanics, he regarded the whole subject as being still in a 
very primitive state. 

Tannery’s profoundest reason for complaint, however, lay in the 
fact that, in his view, there existed separate accounts of the development 
of individual sciences, but these were not embraced in a wider frame- 
work, an over-all history of science. It was not merely that he was 
bitterly dissatisfied with existing textbooks, popularizations, and abridg- 
ments; he said that the men who studied the history of a particular sci- 
ence — chemistry or physiology, shall we say — were too content to 
think of their work as merely an adjunct to that branch of scientific 
study. They were happy enough if they produced results which were 
serviceable to the science itself and to its actual practitioners; but those 
results could never be dovetailed into the kind of history which ordi- 
nary historians write; and in any case the history of any single branch 
of science is inadequate unless it is envisaged within the larger frame- 
work of the general history of science. In fact, he said, you might find 
the gaps in a large-scale history of mathematics by measuring the work 
against your diagram of the general history of science. By this method, 
you could discover lacunae that you might not discover in any other 
way; and these would provide the openings for the next stage in the 
work of research. 

In all this, Tannery, amongst other things, was laying great stress 
upon the autonomy of the history of science, which, in his view, could 
never achieve even its own objects if it were merely subordinate to 
the practicing scientist. He declared that, as a matter of policy, those 
who were engaged in this branch of learning should establish their con- 
nections with historians rather than with scientists. He himself had 
helped to transform the study of ancient mathematics partly by apply- 
ing to the texts the critical techniques of the philologists, which, he 
said, had hitherto been neglected by the historians of mathematics. He 
secured that, in 1900 and afterwards, the historians of science should 
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have their place in the International Congress of Historians; and, when 
later he had the choice of going over rather to the philosophers, he 
declared in favor of the historians, because, as he pointed out, it was 
from these latter that technical assistance was likely to be required. 

Like the great German historian, Ranke, who did so much to shape 
our modern conception of history, Tannery took the line that what he 
called synthesis must advance along with research, the two perpetually 
interacting, perpetually enriching one another; and he claimed that, in 
his day, there was nobody in this whole field of study who shared his 
point of view. In all that I have described, however, he was confessedly 
followed by two of the leaders of the subsequent generation, George 
Sarton and Aldo Mieli. Both these men were initially stimulated by 
the same dream of a-general history of science that should have its own 
raison d@’étre and should be more than the sum of the histories of all the 
particular sciences. There came a time when both of these men were 
jealous to see the history of medicine establishing itself as a separate 
system, emerging almost as an independent profession, and then claim- 
ing something like a presidential position on the ground that it em- 
braced so many different branches of science. When they dreamed of 
a general history of science, Tannery, Sarton, and Mieli realized that 
they were reviving an ideal which had been allowed to lapse for half a 
century — since William Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences 
and the work of Auguste Comte. They thought that their return to 
synthesis would infuse fresh blood into the whole subject, bringing it 
into contact with a broader stream of ideas. 

George Sarton later illustrated the point by declaring it fallacious to 
imagine that the geography of the world was a larger subject than the 
geography of England. These two subjects, he said, were equally in- 
exhaustible, and the point was that the difference between them was 
really a difference in kind. He would have held, however, that the stu- 
dent of the geography of England was walking blind if he did not un- 
derstand where England stood in the geography of the whole world. 
There is no need to point out that the notion of a general history of 
science is bound to be of great importance to anybody who is interested 
in relating this whole field of scholarship to the work of the general 
historical student. The connection becomes closer still if we remember 
that, as Sarton said, ‘the special histories’ — that is to say the histories 
of particular separate sciences — ‘are of necessity more technical, while 
in the general histories [of science] the humanities and social elements 
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are much stronger.’ Sarton, moreover, emphasized the importance of 
the influence which the various sciences have had on one another, and 
the reactions that take place between them. 

Tannery is of further importance because he saw what was needed 
on the organizational side for the promotion of his scholarly purposes. 
Besides securing the admission of his subject into professional congres- 
ses, he called for the establishment of an international journal for the 
history of science. He failed to achieve this in his own lifetime, how- 
ever, and here, as in other matters, it was left to his successors, Sarton 
and Mieli, to attain the objects that he had at heart. Even before the 
first World War, the international journal was inaugurated; and after 
that war George Sarton was able to put /sis on to its feet, while Aldo 
Mieli founded the Archivio di storia della scienza, a journal which pre- 
sented articles in a variety of languages. In the meantime Tannery 
himself had secured a useful organ in France, namely the Revue de 
synthése historique, which was founded in the year 1900. This review, 
like the later American Journal of the History of Ideas, set out to cater 
for some of the needs of the history of science. Tannery hoped at one 
moment to found an international society but came to the conclusion 
that the time was not yet ripe for this. He saw that it was necessary 
first of all to secure the wider establishment of teaching in the subject 
in both schools and universities, and his efforts to extend such teaching 
are extraordinarily analogous to the efforts which have so often been 
made during the last ten years. In all this we can see that the career of 
the amateur, Paul Tannery, marks an important stage in what I might 
call the professionalizing of the whole subject. 

I do not know whether anybody has really examined the curious re- 
lations between the history of science on the one hand and the history 
of medicine on the other. Sometimes they seem to be in competition 
with one another, as in the 1930’s; but sometimes they stand as isolated 
systems, one university taking up the history of science while another 
takes up the history of medicine. They overlap, however, and if a 
single university may have a society for the history of science and also 
a society for the-history of medicine, I notice that a good number of 
people may be members of both bodies. In England the doctors have 
often distinguished themselves by their humanistic outlook, and in my 
own University of Cambridge they played an important part in the 
development of an interest in the history of science. Their readiness 
to concern themselves with the human side of their study may have 
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enabled the history of medicine, at certain times and in certain branches, 
to develop more rapidly than the history of science as we ordinarily 
understand it. The same fact may indeed be partly responsible for the 
way in which the history of medicine was already building up its sepa- 
rate organization while the history of science was still immature. It was 
earlier in the field with periodicals, societies, international congresses, 
and effective university teaching. A chair of medical history was found- 
ed in Paris at the time of the Revolution, and there was one in the Uni- 
versity of Pisa from 1846; while, by the beginning of the twentieth 
century, regular lectures on the subject were being delivered in many 
places. It is interesting to note that the work of Tannery in France 
finds an unusual parallel in the development which took place at a 
slightly later date in the history of medicine in Germany. The leader 
of this development, Karl Sudhoff, carried out great researches on 
Paracelsus, for example, and accumulated a large collection of docu- 
ments. His career was crowned by the formation of the Leipzig Insti- 
tute of Medicine in 1906 and by the establishment of a periodical in 
1907. 

The objectives of a man like Paul Tannery could never have been 
achieved by any scholar single-handed, and, as we have seen, some of 
them were attained only in the following generation. It is perhaps pos- 
sible to put one’s finger on a certain number of general factors which 
from the 1890's helped to produce the large-scale developments in the 
study of the history of science. 

The first is a strange one. Lord Acton pointed out that external 
factors, even factors apparently unconnected with historical scholar- 
ship — even, we may add, ideas from intellectual realms which are 
uncongenial to technical historians — may have an impact on historical 
study. Towards the end of the nineteenth century it was Auguste 
Comte who not only inspired Tannery but helped to stimulate in France 
a revival of interest in the history of science. The influence of Comte 
lies behind the establishment in 1892 of a chair in the general history 
of the sciences at the Collége de France — a chair which Tannery, to 
his great disappointment, just failed to obtain in 1903. 

Secondly, the people whom we call ‘philosophers of science’ have 
played an important historiographical role because they have been in- 
clined to dig deeper into the thought of ancient scientists, or of writers 
like Francis Bacon and Descartes. There comes a point at which their 
own speculation makes them move away from actual history, so that 
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they become ‘unhistorical’; and Tannery, who realized this, told the 
historians to beware of the ‘philosophy of science.’ Before the diver- 
gence comes, however — before the philosophers of science part from 
the historians of science — these writers have been able to add depth 
to the historical side of the work. They have done something to pre- 
vent our seeing a man like Galileo too much in terms of our modern 
mentality. I suppose that Pierre Duhem, a French contemporary of 
Tannery, can be regarded as emerging from this group. 

Thirdly, a tremendous service has been rendered by certain forms 
of compendium which are almost encyclopaedic in character though 
they may incorporate researches which are often minute, even anti- 
quarian in spirit. The entire map of the history of science has been 
transformed by these great works which retraverse whole periods, 
resurrecting hosts of minor people — writers whose very names had 
been forgotten — and surveying countless scientific treatises that had 
often been unread for centuries. Future scholars are therefore presented 
with a preliminary diagram of the whole field and a guide to the litera- 
ture. Tannery recognized the importance of this kind of work at an 
early date, and regarded Moritz Cantor’s Geschichte der Mathematik, 
which began to come out in 1880, as providing the basis for a new stage 
in research. By 1906 Pierre Duhem’s large study of the predecessors 
and successors of Leonardo da Vinci had begun to appear; and if this 
treatise had serious defects, we can say that some of the lines of inquiry 
which it opened up have been continued down to our time. The suc- 
cessive volumes of George Sarton’s Introduction to the History of 
Science belong to the same class of works which are important as 
instruments for the further development of scholarship, besides being 
important for the knowledge they actually establish. In some respects 
Lynn Thorndike’s studies of the History of Magic and Experimental 
Science carry on this kind of comprehensive and encyclopaedic work 
and bring it down to the end of the seventeenth century. Such great 
treatises almost establish themselves as institutions; and to the external 
observer they appear to be the end and crown of a long period of 
progress, which in a sense is what they really are. Like the large-scale 
History of Technology which has recently appeared, they have their 
special significance, however, when a certain branch of study, though 
it has made considerable advances, is still somewhat at the pioneering 
stage. They represent the opening of a new period in which the history 
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of science collects itself and mobilizes its energies for a more intensive 
course of research. 

Fourthly, Tannery himself, as well as other contemporaries of his, 
is associated with that publication of seventeenth-century texts and 
manuscript sources which has continued until our day and has helped 
to add a new dimension to our study of the Scientific Revolution. The 
printing of great masses of correspondence has had a special importance 
since, at that period, so much of the scientific intercommunication, in 
default of periodicals, depended on letter writing. The total result was 
an intensification of historical research; and this was accompanied by 
radical improvements in technical method. The new outlook is illus- 
trated by Tannery’s plan of sending appropriate batches of Mersenne’s 
letters to local historical associations, so that the annotation of the 
obscurer points could be carried out by students with local knowledge. 

If, from the later decades of the nineteenth century, there were im- 
portant changes both in method and in organization, it is also true to 
say that the actual subject matter of the history of science was being 
reshaped. As early as 1881 Tannery was inquiring about the sources 
of Leonardo da Vinci’s science, and was tracing his geometry back to 
the Arabs. Early in the twentieth century he criticized the view that 
Descartes had been original in one of his mathematical discoveries — 
the really original element in this particular discovery, he said, went 
back to Nicolas Oresme in the fourteenth century. It became sub- 
merged because it was too advanced for that period. Soon after this, 
Pierre Duhem traced back to mediaeval scholastic writers some of the 
ideas of Leonardo da Vinci which had been thought remarkably origi- 
nal. The historians of science had previously been particularly rigid 
in their insistence on the darkness of the Middle Ages. They had been 
more emphatic than other kinds of historians in their stress upon the 
Renaissance, partly because they were less aware of the way in which 
such historical concepts arise — less aware of the way in which they 
can be imposed upon the story from outside. Henceforward the his- 
torians of science were to qualify very considerably their former con- 
ception of the mediaeval world. They were to provide some of the 
significant material for a modification in the concept of the Renaissance, 
and they produced some of the severe critics of that concept. 

One of the contemporaries of Tannery was the Italian writer, An- 
“ tonio Favaro, who worked on Galileo’s papers and letters, and edited 
the twenty-volume Edizione Nazionale of his writings. Favaro intro- 
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duces one of his books with the remark that it is unfair, in celebrating 
the achievements of Galileo, to overlook the men who were defeated 
in the scientific controversies of the period in question. A number of 
his other works are specifically devoted to what he calls the minor 
writers, or to the opponents of Galileo, the friends of Galileo, the cor- 
respondents of Galileo. It is hardly necessary to point out how impor- 
tant it is for the reconstruction of the history of scientific discovery to 
study the writers who grappled with scientific problems but failed, or 
the less important people who made their small intermediate contribu- 
tions, bringing their quota towards the final solution. The uncovering 
of this host of minor people reminds one of the change produced in 
astronomy by the introduction of the telescope, which brought so 
many new stars into our vision and altered so greatly the whole map of 
the heavens. The study of the contributions made by minor scientists 
enabled the history of science itself to achieve a more organic con- 
tinuity. As the gaps were filled in, it became possible to trace out con- 
tinuous lines of development and to examine these analytically — to 
see the whole long chain of thought which culminated in the modern 
doctrine of inertia or the Newtonian theory of gravitation. At this 
point the study of history can become more analytical, because it can 
take the whole line of development and subject it to a scientific exami- 
nation, which throws light on the historical process and the genesis of 
real discovery. We cannot properly measure or appreciate the con- 
tribution of Newton until we have set out the history of the develop- 
ment of the gravitational theory down to Newton’s time. 

By the opening years of the twentieth century, therefore, the history 
of science had experienced changes which parallel both the Copernican 
revolution and the discovery of the telescope in astronomy. The im- 
mensity of the manuscript sources which began to be available had a 
significance not dissimilar to that which the opening of the archives 
had had for the political historians of the nineteenth century. George 
Sarton held that ‘the first satisfactory textbook dealing with the history 
of science as a whole’ was the German work, Die Naturwissenschaften 
in ibrer Entwicklung und in ibrem Zusammenbange, which appeared 
in four volumes between 1910 and 1913. Even in the later years of his 
life, Sarton was complaining, however, of the degree to which the 
condition of this whole branch of study still resembled that which had 
existed at the beginning of the century. And the truth is that only in 
very recent years have the discoveries of Tannery’s generation and 
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the enlarged conception of the whole subject filtered down into the 
lower parts of the system. 


Il 


When we construct a general history of Europe or of Western 
civilization we do not try to include in it the whole continuous history 
of France, adding to this the history of Germany, Italy, Russia, and 
other countries. We might concentrate on France in the period from 
1789, because the French Revolution really belongs to universal history. 
We might turn the limelight on Metternich after 1815 because Metter- 
nich is to be regarded as a European (and not merely an Austrian) 
statesman. Similarly, the general student will hardly expect to be taken 
through every century of church history, or through all the successive 
periods in the history of art. He would want rather to know where the 
church or the painter’s studio happened to be making some particular 
contribution to the world’s development. We ought to go to a volume 
of national history if we want the whole history of France, and to an 
ecclesiastical history if we want to see the church throughout successive 
centuries. General history is more than the aggregate of so many na- 
tional or sectional histories, just as the history of science is more than 
the sum of the history of the separate sciences. Paul Tannery, who 
was expounding this point at the same time as Acton (and perhaps 
more fully), insisted that in a similar way the history of mathematics 
is more than the sum of the histories of the various parts of mathematics. 
When we are envisaging the history of Europe or of western civiliza- 
tion, it is natural, therefore, that France and Germany, art and religion, 
will come to the forefront at different times and then recede into the 
background. 

And so it is that at the Renaissance the student of European history 
will concern himself with classical studies on the one hand, and the 
Florentine painters on the other hand. When he comes to the Reforma- 
tion he will turn his attention to religion, and, through a number of 
intervening stages, he will reach the place at which he must examine 
the Industrial Revolution. It is better that he should analyze each of 
these aspects of life, each of these great chapters of universal history, 
as intensively as possible than that he should mechanically proportion 
a given unit of his time to a given area of historical events. Moving from 
- art to religion, from economics to diplomacy, he can gain a considerable 
knowledge of the various ingredients of our civilization. For this reason, 
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history, as one of the humanities, stands on a broader basis than is some- 
times realized. 

In the general history that most of us inherited, two epochs were 
endowed with famous labels: namely, the Renaissance and the Enlight- 
enment. Both labels were meant to signify an awakening of the human 
intellect, and it was curious that there should have had to be two 
awakenings, a discovery and then a rediscovery of human reason. The 
historian’s view of the past is liable to be shaped or constricted by the 
kind of evidence that he happens to be using; and when that evidence 
was literary and artistic he sometimes used to be unduly under its spell. 
The Florentine paintings of the fifteenth century meant something to 
him, and so did the classical learning of the Renaissance. He could 
take pleasure in Voltaire and Rousseau, the writers of the Age of Rea- 
son. It was perhaps unfortunate that at the crucial moment the natural 
sciences did not interest him. 

One would not wish to expel from our historiography either the 
term ‘Renaissance’ or that other convenient label, ‘the Age of Reason.’ 
The notions involved in these titles have been subjected to serious 
criticism; but this will only tend to make us more careful about the 
content that we give to the terms. We shall avoid imagining, for ex- 
ample, that the Renaissance was an actual thing, a cause of causes in 
history; we shall refrain from assuming that anything has been ex- 
plained when it has been attributed to the Renaissance. It would be 
true to say, however, that the history of science has had a dissolvent 
effect upon that whole schematization of European history which lies 
behind the use of the labels we are now discussing. We have seen how, 
over fifty years ago, the origins of modern developments in science 
were being pushed back, behind Leonardo da Vinci, to the later Middle 
Ages. All our history becomes more comprehensible when George 
Sarton draws our attention to still earlier dates which mark the emer- 
gence in Europe of algebra, alchemy, and other studies, under the in- 
fluence of the Arabs. Sarton tells us, indeed, that, from a scientific 
point of view, the so-called Renaissance of the fifteenth century, far 
from being an awakening, represented an actual lull. It was an interval 
between two periods of scientific progress, one before 1400, the other 
after 1500. Lynn Thorndike suggests that not only i in science but in 
civilization as a whole there was really a falling-off 1 in the period of the 
Renaissance — a decline from the great activity of the previous cen- 
turies. All these views are subject to modification, since historical 
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discovery never ceases; some of them have already been qualified; and 
historians of science would not be unanimous on this issue. But it now 
seems strange that, when our general history was taking shape, the arts 
and the study of the classics played a decisive part in its construction, 
while the natural sciences were to a great degree overlooked. Not only 
historians of science but even also historians of art, like Berenson, have 
since been prepared to see that the Florentine painters themselves have 
their part in the history of Western science. 

The interest aroused by the French Revolution and the tendency of 
historians to seek its origins in ideas, and particularly in literary sources, 
induced historians for over a century to concentrate their attention on 
the end of the philosopbe movement. The question of the relation be- 
tween the philosophic writers and the Revolution remained an impor- 
tant field of controversy until the 1930’s. Since that time, however, 
attention has shifted rather to the beginning of the Age of Reason; and 
this is illustrated by the work of Paul Hazard on La crise de la con- 
science européenne (1680-1715), produced over twenty years ago. 
The increase in the knowledge of civilization in remoter regions of the 
globe may have assisted the tendency of the later seventeenth century 
to see the traditions of Christendom as no longer central or in any sense 
absolute, but as a regional manifestation of a universal tendency. Per- 
haps there is a trace of what was for those days something like a 
scientific method in the practice of comparing civilizations and the 
ability to move towards an attitude of greater relativity. The crucial 
stages in the general secularization of thought which become evident 
in these decades may reflect to some degree the influence of the scientific 
movement on the general outlook of the intelligentsia, though this can 
hardly be the sole explanation of the decline of religion. The Scientific 
Revolution, in any case, must stand as a presiding factor in the genesis 
of the Age of Reason, partly through the widespread resort to types of 
mechanistic explanation in various fields, partly owing to the publicity 
given to a ‘scientific method’ which (as then understood) was regarded 
as applicable to all realms of inquiry, even human studies — even poli- 
tics, comparative religion, history, and psychology. In a sense, an at- 
tempt was made, furthermore, to transmute the achievement of Sir Isaac 
Newton into a new world view. The great literary movement in eight- 
eenth-century France has so many roots in the preceding century that 
the Age of Reason must be regarded as emphasizing the fundamental 
character and the generic significance of the Scientific Revolution. 
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Historians in recent decades have realized more and more that the 
things they associated with the mediaeval world did not by any means 
disappear at a touch of the wand in the period of the Renaissance. His- 
torians of science themselves have helped to show that religious pre- 
occupations, the scholastic philosophy, the veneration for the ancients, 
and the submissiveness to the notion of authority as such were a pre- 
vailing feature of the seventeenth century itself. If anything, it was the 
Scientific Revolution which discredited the authority of the past — of 
both classical antiquity and the Middle Ages — undermining even the 
traditional concept of authority. In other words, we have tended on 
the one hand to attribute to the Renaissance of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries many things which belong rather to the seventeenth 
century. We have tended to impute at the same time to the Age of 
Reason a wealth of changes that are to be traced rather to the earlier 
scientific movement. Here are two great sets of changes the better part 
of which ought to be bunched together in one place; and the place to 
which they belong is the point at which, in modern times, the natural 
sciences make their great impact on general history. The moment 
belongs to universal history, for whereas the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion must mean nothing to the Oriental peoples in general, the Scientific 
Revolution is an event that must come home to every Chinese or Indian 
who is in touch with modern science and technology. 

This historical moment has even an enhanced importance for us 
when we remember how difficult it is to analyze away the originality 
of the achievement which it signalizes. The science of ancient China 
seems to have excelled anything that existed in Europe at the time; but 
I gather that there was never any sign of a transformation of Chinese 
science — any hint of a future possible development — comparable 
with that of the West in the seventeenth century. Something new 
happened in seventeenth-century Europe to alter the nature of science 
itself, to transform its role and position in the world, and to make it an 
unprecedented thing — unprecedented as a factor producing dynamic 
change throughout the centuries of subsequent history. Something 
excitingly new was happening in the seventeenth century — something 
not to be accounted for by the process of tracing it back to the Renais- 
sance, or to the mediaeval Arabs, or to the ancient Greeks. In a sense, 
no revolution was ever more consciously planned in advance than the 
Scientific Revolution, for men wrote books about the need for it be- 
fore it was achieved, and they made remarkable predictions concerning 
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the wealth of consequences that were bound to follow from it after 
it had come. Yet it is clear from these very works that the authors of 
them had little idea of what the revolution would be like — they were 
feeling their way to something, without really knowing what it was. 
Even while they were looking for it, calling for it, they could not 
identify it and could not tell where the key to it might lie. Substantially, 
we may say that the seventeenth century produced a new thing, not 
digging it out of the past, but working away until the thing precipitated 
itself out of their own wrestlings with experience. It is doubtful wheth- 
er anything else so original as this ever happened in all the rest of Eu- 
ropean history, unless it is perhaps the comparable development of 
historical science and historical consciousness in the nineteenth century. 
This latter, also, is a thing which cannot be explained by examining 
antecedents; it was born in a similar way out of men’s own wrestlings 
with experience. Compared with this, the Renaissance (though it not 
only resurrected classical antiquity but revived something of the ancient 
spirit) possessed a more limited kind of originality — recombining the 
old ingredients but not adding a new ingredient of its own. 

The Scientific Revolution of the seventeenth century, like the later 
development of evolutionary ideas (which appear in the eighteenth 
century as well as the nineteenth), has its repercussions in many fields 
and helps in general to produce a new way of looking at things. We can 
track down the influence of the new scientific knowledge, and the re- 
sults of the new consciousness of the scientific method, on all branches 
of life and thought from the closing decades of the seventeenth century. 
Fontenelle in his Eloges showed how the new scientific outlook led to a 
more conscious resort to inductive methods in both politics and econom- 
ics. A modern writer has tried to show the effect of the scientific move- 
ment on the organization of government under Louis XIV. The sup- 
porters of that movement insisted all the time on the effect that it could 
produce on industry, agrarian life, shipping, warfare, engineering, and 
scholarship. The English supporters of the scientific movement were 
ready to call for the development of a more utilitarian prose style and 
the creation of a universal language. In fact, the compound changes as- 
sociated with the Scientific Revolution produced a palpable change in 
the actual workings of the historical process. In the closing decades 
of the seventeenth century men are beginning to be aware that the 
world does not remain constantly the same. No longer do they feel 
themselves to be acting out their lives on a stage where conditions in 
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general are apparently unchanging, save that one state may be rising 
while another falls. There emerges that controversy which was to 
change the whole character of historiography itself — the controversy 
which hammered out the modern idea of progress. 

Since the Scientific Revolution is a turning-point not merely in 
European history but in world history — since Sir Isaac Newton is the 
starting-point of a new age not merely for us but also for the Indians 
and the Chinese — this chapter of history merits all the analysis that 
we have been accustomed to give to the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion. Its antecedents and its consequences are a matter for the general 
historian. 


HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 








Two Newtonian Studies 


I. Newton’s Boyhood Interests 


N describing Newton’s boyhood his biographers have made full 

use of the surviving evidence, of which the notes Conduitt had 

gathered for his unwritten biography and the local memories re- 

corded by Stukeley are amongst the most important pieces.’ It 
is now unlikely that any new evidence concerning the boyhood of 
Newton will come to light, unless the papers left by Lord Keynes in- 
clude matter that is relevant.’ It is to be hoped that they will be pub- 
lished in full before long. The present paper gathers and examines the 
evidence for Newton’s boyhood that is already in print, in an attempt 
to gain a fresh insight into his early years. 

Unlike Pascal, Newton showed no early sign of mathematical pre- 
cocity. He had not even studied Euclid deeply before he went to 
Cambridge, for Barrow, his predecessor in the Lucasian chair, was at 
first led to form an unfavorable estimate of his knowledge of the Greek 
geometer. Newton himself regretted, in conversation with Pemberton, 
who prepared the third edition of the Principia, that he had not paid 


*I thank Professor I Bernard Cohen and Mr G. W. Cottrell, Jr, for much help- 
ful advice given when these studies were being written. 

*The notes of Conduitt are amongst the Keynes Papers; see A. N. L. Munby, 
‘The Keynes Collection of the Works of Sir Isaac Newton in King’s College, Cam- 
bridge,’ Notes and Records of the Royal Society of London, X (1952), 40-50. Stuke- 
ley set down the local traditions about Newton’s boyhood in a letter to Dr Mead, 
dated Grantham 26 June 1727, printed by Edmund Turnor in Collections for the 
History of the Town and Soke of Grantham. Containing Authentic Memoirs of Sir 
Isaac Newton, Now First Published from the Original MSS. in the Possession of the 
Earl of Portsmouth (London, 1806), pp. 174-180. Stukeley’s ‘Memoirs of Sir Isaac 
Newton,’ 1752, containing similar material, were first published in 1936, by A. Hast- 
ings White from the manuscript in the collections of the Royal Society. All quota- 
tions from Stukeley in the present studies are from the letter to Dr Mead, in Turnor’s 
Collections. 

* Munby, Notes and Records, X, 49, lists the lot numbers of the manuscripts bought 
by Keynes at the Lymington sale in 1936; see also Sotheby and Co.’s excellent Cata- 
logue of the Newton Papers Sold by Order of the Viscount Lymington (London, 
1936), prepared by John Taylor. 
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more attention to Euclid in his earlier years.‘ However, Newton’s 
powerful grasp of Greek geometry suggests that he contracted a bias 
towards Greek methods in his first years at Cambridge, for which the 
influence of Barrow was responsible. Any neglect of Euclid at school 
was soon remedied at Trinity.° 

Newton’s early training in the little day schools at Skillington and 
Stoke and in the grammar school at Grantham can be conjectured with 
some assurance. The patents of Edward VI given to the Grantham 
school expressly provide for instruction of boys in Latin and Greek. 
Here, then, the foundations of Newton’s lucid Latin prose style were 
laid, and his interest in antiquity, which he maintained until his last 
years, excited. He studied the Bible closely, and became at least ac- 
quainted with Hebrew script, as one of his notebooks shows.° It is safe 
to say that his formal education in school was mainly literary and gram- 
matical, but an awakening interest in geometry is suggested by the sun- 
dials that he erected at Woolsthorpe, and also by the geometrical fig- 
ures recently uncovered in a room of his home, which are surely his.’ 

One of his notebooks is entitled ‘Prosodia written out,’ with the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘Quisquis in hunc librum / Teneros conjecit ocellos, 
/ Nomen subscriptum perle- / gat ipse nomen. / Isaac Newton, / 
Martii 19, 1659.’ It has not been remarked that the Latin does not 
make sense as it is given by Brewster, ‘nomen’ being repeated superflu- 
ously.* The inscription is an elegiac couplet, in which the second 
‘nomen’ is unmetrical. Probably Newton wrote, or intended to write, 
‘meum’ at the end of the pentameter. Therefore the meaning is: ‘Let 
each man, who hath cast his gentle eyes upon this book, himself read 
my name inscribed below,’ an appropriate metrical introduction to 
notes on prosody. The couplet shows that Newton had been taught 


‘Henry Pemberton, A View of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophy (London, 1728), 
Preface. 

* Augustus De Morgan, Essays on the Life and Work of Newton, ed. P. E. B. 
Jourdain (Chicago and London, 1914), p. 131. 

*David Eugene Smith, ‘Two Unpublished Documents of Sir Isaac Newton,’ in 
Isaac Newton 1642-1727, ed. W. J. Greenstreet (London, 1927), pp. 16-34. Johann 
Buxtorf’s Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldaicum, Basel, 1621, was amongst Newton’s 
books; see Richard De Villamil, Newton: The Man (London, 1931), p. 69. 

*H. W. Robinson, ‘Note on Some Recently Discovered Geometrical Drawings in 
the Stonework of Woolsthorpe Manor House,’ Notes and Records of the Royal 
Society of London, V (1947), 35-36. 

*Sir David Brewster, Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Discoveries of Sir Isaac 
Newton (Edinburgh, 1855), I, 17, n. 1. Parts of the notebook are transcribed by 
D. E. Smith in Isaac Newton 1642-1727 (see note 6, above). 
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at least the elements of Latin versification at the school in Grantham, 
and we may imagine with what pleasure he read the dedicatory hexam- 
eters of Halley, himself an accomplished composer of Latin, at the be- 
ginning of the Principia. On the second page of the notebook is written 
‘Utilissimae Prosodiae Supplementum’: on the concluding page, the 
thirty-third, is the date ‘March 26,’ and an appendix of three pages fol- 
lows. Thus Newton had studied Latin prosody intently in the week 
following 19 March 1659; it would be interesting to discover from 
what work he took his notes on prosody. 

An observant contemporary would have noted Newton’s promise 
in his mechanical aptitudes as well as in his devotion to books: the 
former awakened his interest in natural phenomena but the latter de- 
tracted from his usefulness on the farm. Owing to an important dis- 
covery of Professor Andrade, we are now able to trace to their origin 
many of his mechanical ideas. Conduitt reported that one of Newton’s 
notebooks contained rules for drawing and making colors, but Brewster 
was unable to find the manuscript amongst the Portsmouth Papers when 
he was at work on his biography. The document came to light again 
when in 1927 David Eugene Smith published extracts by kindness of 
the Trustees of the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York, where it 
had long been preserved.” Andrade observed that the notes on drawing 
and the list of recipes are taken from the third (1654) edition of The 
Mysteries of Nature and Art by John Bate, a most useful book for a 
boy to possess.*° A comparison between that book, the printed extracts 
from Newton’s notebook, and the scanty records of his boyhood shows 
that Bate’s work had a great influence upon him. Andrade’s discovery 
deserves to be taken up in detail, because we gain a unique insight into 
Newton’s youthful enthusiasms from it. He was about eleven years 
old when the third edition was published and may have obtained his 
copy shortly afterwards. Stukeley tells us that Newton, having closely 
observed the construction of a windmill at Gunnerby near Grantham, 
made a model of it; in Bate’s book there are descriptions of a windmill 


*See note 6, above. 

” FE. N. da C. Andrade, ‘Newton’s Early Notebook,’ Nature, CXKXXV (1935), 360. 
Copies of the three editions of Bate’s work, dated 1634, 1635, and 1654 respectively, 
are at Harvard; the first is inscribed with the names of Increase and Cotton Mather. 
Quotations given here are from the 1654 edition, the full title of which is: “The Mys- 
teries of Nature and Art In four severall Parts. The first of Water-Works. The 
second of Fier-Works. The third of Drawing, Colouring, Limming, Paynting, Grav- 
ing, and Etching. The fourth of Experiments.’ 
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to convey water and of a mill worked by river water. Sometimes New- 
ton’s model of Gunnerby mill was driven by a mouse, but he also made 
water mills, for Stukeley tells us: “His chief delight was to sit under 
a tree, with a book in his hands, or to busy himself with his knife in cut- 
ting wood for his models of somewhat or other that struck his fancy: 
or he would get to a stream and make mill wheels.’ 

Bate devotes several pages to water clocks, that described on pages 
42-43 being close to the received account of Newton’s clock at Wools- 
thorpe, which he filled each morning in his bedroom, as Stukeley re- 
ported. In later life Newton spoke of these clocks, observing that their 
chief defect was that the hole through which the water flowed, being 
small, tended to be furred by impurities; whereas, conversely, in clocks 
worked by sand the hole was worn too large. In Bate’s clock there 
was provision for the water to be blown from the bottom to the top 
tank, and used over and over again. In Newton’s clock, however, a 
regular supply of fresh water seems to have been needed. He probably 
took the principle of the descending float from Bate, where the actua- 
tion of the hands is clearly described. 

The country people about Woolsthorpe had vivid memories of 
Newton’s kites, which some took to be comets, because he tied lights 
to them. Stukeley remarks: ‘It is thought that he first invented this 
method; I can’t tell how true.’ However, in Bate’s book at pages 100- 
102 there is a section entitled ‘How to make Fier Drakes,’ in which 
he observes, ‘and when the Fier is once come unto the Stouple, that 
will fire the Cloth, which will shew very strangely and fearfully.’ 

Stukeley also relates that Newton furnished his chamber with pic- 
tures of his own making, which he probably copied from prints as well 
as from life. “They mention several of the kings heads, Dr. Donne, 
and likewise his Master Stokes.’ A picture of Charles I was found with 
the manuscript verses quoted by Newton’s biographers; ** these same 
verses were repeated by Mrs Vincent, Newton’s friend from boyhood, 
to Stukeley in her old age. They come from the Eikon Basilike and 
are not Newton’s own composition; * the head of Charles I was no 
doubt copied from the 1649 edition of that book, Newton’s interest 
in which reflects his royalist sympathies. In Bate we find instructions 


™ Brewster, Memoirs, I, 12-13; L. T. More, Isaac Newton: A Biography (New 
York, 1934), p. 15. 

“E. N. da C. Andrade, ‘Newton’s Verses,’ Proceedings of the Physical Society, 
LV (1943), 426-427, and ‘A Newton Collection,’ Endeavour, XII (1953), 68-75. 
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(p. 126) “How to take the perfect draught of any printed, or paynted 
Picture.’ He recommends the use of Venice paper, charcoal, and a 
pointed stick or swallow’s wing. Later the pictures may be colored. 
Mrs Vincent told Stukeley: “These pictures he made frames to himself, 
and coloured them over in a workmanlike manner.’ In the room of 
the house of Clark the apothecary, with whom he lodged, the walls 
were drawn upon in charcoal with ‘birds, beasts, men, ships, and mathe- 
matical schemes, and very well designed.’ 

These details are enough to prove that he paid close attention to the 
ideas in Bate’s book. Moreover, certain passages may have encouraged 
him to think deeply about matters of natural philosophy. On page 5 
he read the statement: ‘It hath been an old Saying amongst Philos- 
ophers, and Experience doth prove it to be true, Nom datur vacuum, 
that is to say, Nature will not admit of any vacuity or emptinesse.’ 
Amongst the ‘Certayn Praecognita or Principles’ it is stated (p. 81) 
that ‘the four Elements, Fier, Ayer, Water, and Earth, are the 
prima Principia.’ The instructions given to the prospective student of 
draughtsmanship are significant and appropriate (p. 119): ‘In one that 
would bee accounted absolute and eminent in this most Excellent Sci- 
ence, there is required; First, a good affection or love thereunto: Sec- 
ondly, that he have some knowledge in Naturall Philosophy: Thirdly, 
a copious and plentifull invencion.’ 

Newton found so many ideas in Bate that he probably read the book 
for the first time long before 1659, the date of his extracts from it. 
The reason for his making notes on a book that he used so much at 
home is not clear; he may have made them because he did not want 
to take Bate with him from Woolsthorpe to Grantham. The recipes 
would have been useful to him there in Clark’s shop, where he learned 
his first chemistry and alchemy.” His habit of copying from books 
continued throughout his life, and accounts in part for the enormous 
amount of manuscript he left at his death. 

Bate’s book, therefore, was a formative influence on his early 
thought. It would be valuable to know what else he read at Wools- 
thorpe with so much attention. Unfortunately there is no certainty 
that any of the books that were in his library at his death belonged to 
him in boyhood. There were books in Clark’s garret, and others be- 
longing to his stepfather, the Reverend Barnabas Smith, that he is 
knewn to have read. They may have fostered his interests in chemistry 


* More, Isaac Newton, p. 10. 
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and theology respectively, but their titles are not recorded. He also 
had books of his own for which he made shelves of deal boxes at 
Woolsthorpe. Stukeley remarked that some years before he wrote his 
memoir two or three of Mr Smith’s books were given by Sir Isaac to 
a Dr Newton in Grantham: those may have been books read in his 
youth at Woolsthorpe, which were not included in his London li- 
brary.** 

Shortly before Newton’s departure for Cambridge his uncle, the 
Reverend James Ayscough, gave him a copy of Sanderson’s Logic, 
saying that it would be the first book he would be required to read 
there."* Sanderson had been Bishop of Lincoln, in which diocese Mr 
Ayscough held a living. Newton is said to have studied the Logic so 
closely that he knew the book better than did his Cambridge tutor.” 
If the anecdote deserves credit, Newton must have thoroughly imbued 
himself with scholastic thought. It is true that Newton’s thought often 
took a scholastic form; for instance, in the Scholium generale, at the 
end of the Principia, the terminology would have delighted many a 
schoolman, and he evidently was a traditionalist in logic before he be- 
came an innovator in natural philosophy. With the 1618 edition of 
Sanderson’s Logicae artis compendium was sometimes bound the Trac- 
tatus de demonstratione methodicus @ polemicus of John Flavel, pub- 
lished in 1619. Since both works were printed by the Oxford printers 
John Lichfield and James Short, it is possible that Newton read Flavel’s 
book together with Sanderson’s shortly before he went to Trinity. The 
two books would have given him a thorough grounding in the princi- 
ples and historical development of Aristotelian logic; indeed, many of 
the statements made in Flavel’s book accord well with Newton’s own 
mature views. The account given there of induction and the stress 
upon the necessity for experience in the establishment of scientific 
principles would have won his approval. Flavel’s account of ens, pure 
being, as ‘aeternum, necessarium, universale’ may well be the origin 
of the triumphant exposition of Deism in the Scholium generale, 
where scholastic logic and the new natural philosophy are harmonized. 
Neither Flavel’s Tractatus nor Sanderson’s Logicae artis compendium 

“ According to Munby, Notes and Records, X, 49, Newton’s copy of Pindar, 


which was printed by Henri Estienne at Paris in 1560, contains the earliest known 
inscription by him in a book, 1659. The date suggests that he was reading Pindar at 
about the time of his learning to write Latin verses. 

* Brewster, Memoirs, I, 21. 

*De Morgan, Essays, p. 129. 
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appears in the lists of Newton’s library, but Sanderson’s Sermons with 
his Life by Isaak Walton (1689) was there; *’ it is probable that New- 
ton had read Sanderson’s other works closely, because we know that 
he retained to the end of his life a strong interest in Lincolnshire affairs, 
and one of Sanderson’s sermons had been preached during a visitation 
to Grantham. 

Newton, then, even before he went to Cambridge had interested 
himself in many of the subjects that occupied him in later life. Only in 
mechanics had his capacity for invention become manifest, but in 
geometry, theology, and in chemistry also his awakening mind had 
begun to search for truth amidst the solitude of Woolsthorpe and in 
the seclusion of his Grantham garret. 


II. Newton and Greek Geometry 


The qualities of Greek geometry that chiefly win the admiration of 
modern mathematicians are rigor and beauty; of the Greeks Littlewood 
once observed that they were not ‘clever schoolboys or “scholarship 
candidates”, but “Fellows of another college”,’ a remark whose justice 
is evident to anyone who has studied the anticipation of the integral cal- 
culus by Archimedes or the extraordinary penetration of certain proofs 
in Apollonius or the suggestive fragments collected by Pappus in the 
Treasury of Analysis."* The Greeks carried rigorous geometrical rea- 
soning so far that it seemed to many of the geometers who retraced 
their steps after the Renaissance that some of their results had been 
obtained with the aid of an algebraical analysis, which they deliberately 
concealed in setting out their proofs in geometrical form. That view 
was propounded by Isaac Barrow in his Lectiones geometricae. * Of 
Archimedes John Wallis wrote confidently that he seemed ‘as it were 


* De Villamil, Newton, p. 94. 

* Littlewood’s observation as reported by G. H. Hardy, A Mathematician’s 
Apology (Cambridge, 1940), p. 21. The works by Euclid, Aristaeus, Eratosthenes, 
and Apollonius constituting the Treasury are listed in Lib. VII, Cap. 3, of the 
Collectio of Pappus (ed. Friedrich Hultsch, Berlin, 1876-78, II, 636). 

* In retracing the steps by which Archimedes proved certain theorems, Barrow 
observes: ‘Unde patebit qualem analysin, et quam nostrae modernae similem exer- 
cuezit’; see The Mathematical Works of Isaac Barrow, D.D., ed. William Whewell 
(Cambridge, 1860), Lectiones mathematicae, Lect. XXIV (p. 379). The Harvard 
copy is the gift of Whewell himself, dated 1 May 1861. 
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of set purpose to have covered up the traces of his investigation as if 
he had grudged posterity the secret of his method of inquiry, while he 
wished to extort from them assent to his results’; 7° his views were 
shared by most mathematicians in Britain, anong whom we may name, 
besides Barrow, Edmond Halley and Isaac Newton. 

Yet in the seventeenth century the admiration of Greek rigor and 
beauty was not universal. For while the Greeks pursued elegance they 
lacked technique; and it was with a view to improving technique in 
geometry by analytical methods that Descartes had written La geo- 
metrie. He begins that epochal work with a discussion of the ancient 
problem of the locus ad quattuor rectas, which is described by Pappus, 
and had been first attempted by Euclid.” Following the translation 
of Commandinus, Descartes understood Pappus to state that Apollonius 
had been unable to solve the problem; and so he was prompted to excel 
the ancients by solving analytically a problem that had baffled them. 
Edmond Halley criticized the solution of Descartes in the introduction 
to his Latin translation from the Arabic of the De sectione rationis of 
Apollonius, published at Oxford in 1706, where the proofs of Des- 
cartes are adversely compared with the powerful developments of 
Apollonius’ Book III made by Newton in the first book of the Prin- 
cipia, Lemmata xvil—xIx. Halley's comparisons are interesting, for 
they show the enormous prestige that Greek methods still enjoyed in 
England in the early eighteenth century; that prestige was increased 
by publication of the books of the Conics of Apollonius in a Latin 
translation from the Arabic by Halley in 1710, but also earlier, and 
more impressively, by the methods employed by Newton in the Prin- 
cipia. 

Newton from his boyhood had been thoroughly versed in Greek 
methods. Not only do we find him drawing geometrical schemes upon 
the walls at Woolsthorpe, but his arrival at Cambridge brought him 
into association with Barrow, whose expositions of Euclid and Archi- 
medes place him amongst the greatest of English geometers of the 
seventeenth century. Barrow insisted that his pupil be well grounded in 
Euclid before he read Descartes, and encouraged him to use synthet- 


® Quoted from Sir Thomas Heath, A History of Greek Mathematics (Oxford, 
1921), Il, 21. 

™René Descartes, La geometrie, p. 304, as first published, with Discours de la 
methode (Leiden, 1637); facsimile of 1637 edition, with translation by David Eugene 
Smith and Marcia L. Latham (Chicago, 1925), p. 16. 
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ical methods as far as possible in the manner of the ancients. So well 
did he learn his tutor’s lesson that he wrote in his Descartes while still 
an undergraduate, ‘error, error, non est Geom.’ ™ Significantly, New- 
ton’s greatest progress in analysis was made when he lived at Wools- 
thorpe during the plague, away from the influence of Barrow.” But 
the influence of his old tutor had persuaded Newton that the methods 
of the Greeks could never be completely replaced by analytical geom- 
etry, and many of his greatest achievements in creative mathematics 
were developments of Greek ideas. 

In the Principia, which Archimedes would have been able to under- 
stand sympathetically even if he were breathless with wonder at the 
power drawn from synthetic geometry, the study of Greek conics 
found its triumphant justification. In the Principia we observe a log- 
ical development of the first four books of the Conics of Apollonius, 
which until Halley’s edition appeared in 1710 were the only ones avail- 
able to Newton. He worked according to Greek methods and Greek 
conditions, spurning Cartesian analysis and using ‘not algebra but geo- 
metrical synthesis such as the Ancients demanded.’ * So greatly did 
the Principia enhance the study of conics that in England the neglect 
of analytical geometry led to a stagnation that contrasted strangely 
with the progress of the Cartesians and Leibnizians of the Continent; 
and truly did Lagrange observe that Greek geometry is a powerful 
bow that only a Newton has the strength to wield.** The Principia is 
like a mighty battlefield in which the victors achieve signal successes 
undaunted by their deliberate choice of archaic weapons. 

There is some evidence that Newton did not work out all his results 
synthetically. For instance, Littlewood has shown that the attraction 
of a sphere at its center was proved analytically before being recast in 

= Brewster, Memoirs, I, 22, n. 1. 

* It must not be thought that Barrow relied solely on synthetic methods. In his 
Lectiones geometricae his methods of determining the areas of and tangents to curves 
are very close to Newton’s. His Lect. X, Art. xv, approaches closely to the differ- 


ential calculus (Mathematical Works, Lectiones geometricae, pp. 246-247). Cf. 
Whewell’s remarks in Mathematical Works, p. xii. 

“ Principia, 3rd ed. (1726), Lib. I, Lemma xrx, concludes: ‘Atque ita problematis 
veterum de quatuor lineis ab Euclide incoepti & ab Apollonio continuati non calculus, 
sed compositio geometrica, qualem veteres quaerebant, in hoc corollario exhibetur.’ 
Newton here tacitly corrects the solution of Descartes already mentioned. The quo- 
tation is made from the copy of the Principia presented to the Harvard Library by 
Thomas Hollis in 1768, with his owls on both covers. 

* W. W. Rouse Ball, A Short Account of the History of Mathematics (London, 
1924), p. 350. I have been unable to trace the source of his quotation. 
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a geometrical proof; * the result is one of the most beautiful theorems 
of the Principia. In using analysis to obtain results, and synthesis to 
state them, Newton was employing what his tutor Barrow had taught 
him to be the method of Archimedes. The same approach is again 
praised in the Arithmetica universalis,” the most rigorously analytical 
of Newton’s writings. It was possibly his pursuit of ancient rigor that 
discouraged him from publishing his discovery of the calculus, and 
compelled him, when he finally did so, to prefer the ponderous method 
of fluxions to the admission of infinitesimals. In the Tractatus de qua- 
dratura curvarum, he warned the reader against infinitesimals: “Now to 
institute an analysis after this manner in finite quantities and to investi- 
gate the prime and ultimate ratios of these finite quantities when in their 
nascent or evanescent state, is consonant with the Geometry of the 
Ancients: and I was willing to show that, in the method of fluxions, 
there was no necessity to introduce figures infinitely small into Geom- 
etry.’ ** But the claims of rigor could not be weighed against the fruit- 
fulness of infinitesimals. Newton hoped to introduce improved meth- 
ods to ancient geometry, to combine beauty, rigor, and technique. No- 
where was he more successful than in his treatment of the conchoid 
of Nicomedes in the Geometria analytica, and in the Principia of the 
organic description of a conic satisfying five conditions, which per- 
mitted the determination of orbits. Future successes lay with analysis, 
but until his death Newton distrusted the foundations of the new 
mathematics. ‘Modern Geometers indulge too much in speculation 
about equations,’ he wrote in the Arithmetica; there he insists that 
conics must be classified according to their mechanical descriptions.” 
To consider the parabola simpler than the circle because it is expressed 
by a simpler equation is, he says, absurd. In the Greek manner he 
claims in effect that rulers and strings are prior to equations; Newton 
the traditionalist proves stronger than Newton the innovator. 
Newton’s deep understanding of the Greeks impressed his English 
contemporaries no less than his creativity. David Gregory, to whom 


* J. E. Littlewood, ‘Newton and the Attraction of a Sphere,’ A Mathematician’s 
Miscellany (London, i953), pp. 94-99. 

* Arithmetica universalis; sive De compositione et resolutione arithmetica liber. 
Cui accessit Halleiana aequationum radices arithmetice inveniendi methodus (Cam- 
bridge, 1707). The book was edited by William Whiston. 

* The Latin text of this passage may be found in Isaaci Newtoni opera, ed. Samuel 
Horsley (London, 1779-85), I, 338. 

* Arithmetica universalis, pp. 311-315. 
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Newton had at one time proposed to entrust the second edition of the 
Principia, was much helped by him in the study of ancient conics. 
Gregory’s notes on his correspondence with Newton, which are pre- 
served at Christ Church, Oxford, reveal the extent of their common 
interest in Apollonius. On 22 October 1704 we find Gregory writing, 
‘Mr. Newton says that Apollonius de Ratione sectione [sic] was in 
order to the solution of the Problem that Euclid proposed, & which Des 
Cartes pretended to have solved,’ and again on 16 June 1706, ‘Pappus’s 
manner of describing a conick-section through five points Prop. 13 
Lib. 8. is very pretty; yet not near so simple as Mr Newton’s Prop. 
XXII. Pag. 79 & 80 Princip: that proceeding by the proportion of 
rectangles, this by the proportion of lines.’ *° And when the Dean of 
Christ Church instructed Gregory to collect the properties of the conic 
sections discovered since antiquity, the Scot noted that he must look 
over, amongst others, La Hire, the Principia, and the ‘Algebra,’ by 
which he means the Arithmetica universalis." He also proposes to con- 
sult Newton himself and Halley, who at that time was working with 
him on Apollonius. The Arithmetica was most appropriate to Greg- 
ory’s purposes. That work contains many extensions of the Pappan 
Treasury of Analysis, together with much praise of ancient methods. 
Part of the book is devoted to the solution of the problem posed by 
Apollonius in his book ‘On Tangencies,’ which may be translated 
as follows: ‘Given three entities of which any one may be a point or a 
straight line or a circle, to draw a circle which shall pass through each 
of the given points, so far as it is points that are given, or to touch the 
given lines.’ Under these conditions there are ten possible solutions, 
of which five are worked out in the Arithmetica. In the same work 
Newton adapts a method of Pappus for drawing an ellipse through 
five points in a single plane. The method is repeated in the Principia, 
Lib. I, Prop. xxu, and obviously interested him deeply, for among the 
Portsmouth Papers are manuscript scraps on the problem of drawing a 
conic through five points, and on the ancient problem of describing 
a conic passing through two points and touching three given straight 
lines. There are also fragments relating to the Porisms of Euclid and 
to the Loci of Apollonius. They were described by Samuel Horsley 


” David Gregory, Isaac Newton and Their Circle: Extracts from David Gregory’s 
Memoranda 1677-1708, ed. W. G. Hiscock (Oxford, 1937), pp. 20, 35. 
™ David Gregory, p. 41. 
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in 1777 as ‘very curious and fit to be published’; * it is to be hoped that 
they will be printed one day. 

Newton’s love of ancient mathematics remained until his old age, 
and he never ceased to encourage younger men to study the Greeks. 
It is well known that the Principia was written with the encourage- 
ment of Halley; but the world also owes much to Newton’s support 
of Halley: for the monumental edition of Apollonius, a copy of which 
was in Newton’s library, still remains the only tolerably complete edi- 
tion of the Conics.* We need a new edition, but men of Halley’s 
ability are hard to find. Of Cotes Newton remarked that if he had 
lived we might have known something; ** and the Harmonia mensura- 
rum (Cambridge, 1722), in which the geometrical influence of New- 
ton is evident, reveals how great a blow was Cotes’s early death. In 
conversation with Pemberton, Newton especially recommended the 
De sectione rationis of Apollonius for study. Pemberton observes: 
‘I found, he had read fewer of the modern mathematicians, than one 
could have expected; but his own prodigious invention readily supplied 
him with what he might have an occasion for in the pursuit of any 
subject he undertook. I have often heard him censure the handling of 
geometrical subjects by algebraic calculations: and his book of Algebra 
he called by the name of Universal Arithmetic, in opposition to the 
injudicious title of Geometry, which Des Cartes had given to the trea- 
tise, wherein he shews how the geometer may assist his invention by 
such kind of computations.’ *° 


* A Catalogue of the Portsmouth Collection of Books and Papers Written by or 
Belonging to Sir Isaac Newton, the Scientific Portion of Which Has Been Presented 
by the Earl of Portsmouth to the University of Cambridge (Cambridge, 1888), pp. 
3-4. 

* Apollonii Pergaei Conicorum libri octo et Sereni Antissensis De sectione cylin- 
dri & coni libri duo (Oxford, 1710). The excellent edition of Apollonius by J. L. 
Heiberg (Leipzig, 1891-93) in two volumes gives only those books of the Conics 
that survive in Greek. Halley taught himself Arabic in a short space of time in order 
to prepare a Latin version of the De sectione rationis of Apollonius. This duly ap- 
peared at Oxford in 1706 together with a restoration of the two books of the same 
author’s De sectione spatii. Halley modestly describes his work as a ‘decipherment,.’ 
but since he was ablé to emend the original text, his knowledge of Arabic was 
thorough even in 1706. In the edition of the Conics Halley was helped by David 
Gregory, who died in 1708. Halley finished the work alone, translating Books V, VI, 
and VII, and restoring Book VIII. 

“ Correspondence of Sir Isaac Newton and Professor Cotes, ed. Joseph Edleston 
(London, 1850), p. lxxvii, n. 171. 

* View of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophy, Preface. 
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Pemberton expounded without advancing Newtonian geometry and 
mechanics very far; but a young Scotsman took up the synthetic geom- 
etry where Newton had left it in the Principia, and with his help ad- 
vanced the study. Colin Maclaurin, who arrived in London in 1719 
bearing the manuscript of the Geometria organica, was a mathemati- 
cian of distinction. The recommendation of Newton brought him to 
the chair of Mathematics at Edinburgh, which he occupied until he 
died in 1746.*° Maclaurin’s youthful studies of Newton’s classification 
of cubic curves and of the organic description of the conic in the Prin- 
cipia led him to attempt to obtain curves of all possible degrees by a 
mechanical description. Maclaurin’s method is an application of the 
mechanical principles of Pappus, which he had learned from his tutor 
Simson, made more powerful by his use of Newton’s methods. Mac- 
laurin, like his mentor Newton, is a true child of the ancients. It is sig- 
nificant that Maclaurin’s use of Cartesian geometry is often tedious, 
whereas, when he reasons in the manner of the Greeks, his method is 
impressively strong.” Thus the geometrical influence of Newton con- 
tinued in Britain long after his death; it is not unreasonable to claim 
that, despite the work of Waring, English analysis progressed little 
until in 1812 Babbage and his friends at Cambridge resolved to adopt 
Leibnizian methods. Maclaurin, however, prompted by the attacks of 
Berkeley, succeeded in establishing the fluxions of Newton on a rigor- 
ous geometrical basis; here we see the influence of Newton, long since 
dead, in the use of Archimedes and in the refusal to admit infinitesimals. 
The geometry of the Treatise of Fluxions ** was so fruitful that after 
reading the book Clairaut was persuaded by the synthetical methods 
of Maclaurin to abandon analysis and attack the problem of the figure 
of the earth by pure geometry.” Yet the book is not concise, the first 
volume in particular being very labored and tedious. The conflicting 
aims of rigor and beauty could not both be achieved; the synthetical 
powers of Newton himself were missing. 

Lord Keynes, in a sensitive study of Newton’s character that was 
read posthumously by his brother Geoffrey at the Newton Tercenten- 


*H. W. Turnbull, Bi-centenary of the Death of Colin Maclaurin (1698-1746) 
(Aberdeen University Studies, No. 127; Aberdeen, 1951), p. 6. 

* Cf. Charles Tweedie, ‘The “Geometria Organica” of Colin Maclaurin: A His- 
torical and Critical Survey,’ Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, XXXV1 
(1915), 87-150. 

“Edinburgh, 1742. 

* Turnbull, Bi-centenary of . . . Colin Maclaurin, p. 16. 
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ary Celebrations of the Royal Society in 1946, called Newton the last 
of the Babylonians, one of the Magi.“” Keynes was writing with New- 
ton’s voluminous alchemical writings in mind. Since he possessed many 
of the unpublished manuscripts, he wrote with authority when he por- 
trayed Newton as a child of the past, a Chaldaean, who hoped, given 
time, to solve the riddle of the Universe. Newton’s feeling for antiq- 
uity is evident to all who have studied his chronological and apocalyptic 
writings: but we need not look beyond the Principia, the Quadratura, 
and the Arithmetica to appreciate his deep comprehension of ancient 
mathematics. Last of the Babylonians indeed; but also the greatest of 
the Hellenic Geometers. 


G. L. Huxiey 


“J. M. Keynes, “Newton, the Man,’ in The Royal Society Newton Tercentenary 
Celebrations 15-19 July 1946 (Cambridge, 1947), p. 27. 





























A Newly Discovered Broadsheet of 
Swift's Last Speech and 
Dying Words of Ebenezor Elliston 


NCLUDED in Faulkner’s 1735 edition of the works of Jonathan 

Swift is a short satiric piece entitled The Last Speech and Dying 

Words of Ebenezor Elliston, Who Was Executed the Second Day 

of May, 1722." It purports to be the valedictory of a robber about 
to be hanged for his crimes. Such dying speeches — generally com- 
posed not by the criminal himself but by the prison chaplain, or even 
by some enterprising hack writer — were frequently published on the 
occasion of public executions and hawked about the streets in the form 
of broadsides.? They usually contained, as that of Elliston explains, 1) 
an account of the criminal’s birth and family, 2) a statement of the 
crime for which he was to die, 3) an assertion of his sincere repentance, 
and 4) a declaration of his religion. 

Elliston’s last speech is unusual in several respects. Instead of the 
customary recantation and repentance, it expresses the cynical views 
of a confirmed robber who, if pardoned, would promptly resume his 
life of crime. Unlike many of the other characters whom the pen of 
Swift has immortalized — Bickerstaff, the Drapier, or Gulliver, for 
example — Elliston was a real criminal who was actually hanged for 
robbery. Furthermore, though the effect of much of Swift’s other 
satire remains unmeasured, there is testimony indicating that this piece 
was remarkably successful in achieving the practical purpose for which 
Swift wrote it. 

*The Works of J.S, D.D, D.S.P.D. in Four Volumes ... Printed by and for 
George Faulkner (Dublin, 1735), IV, 375-381. 

* Temple Scott in his edition of Swift’s prose describes a typical author of such 
broadsides: ‘Paul Lorrain, who was appointed ordinary of Newgate in 1698, com- 
piled numerous confessions and dying speeches of prisoners condemned to be 
hanged. A letter to Swift, from Pope and Bolingbroke, dated December, 1725, men- 
tions him as “the great historiographer,” and Steele, in the “Tatler” and “Specta- 
tor,” refers to “Lorrain’s Saints.” Lorrain attended some famous criminals to the 


scaffold, including Captain Kidd and Jack Sheppard’ (The Prose Works of Jonathan 
Swift, D.D., ed. Temple Scott, London, 1897-1908, VII, 34 n.). 
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Swift’s authorship of the piece seems certain. It was attributed to 
him during his own lifetime by Faulkner, and has been included with- 
out question in the Swiftian canon by later editors and compilers. 

It is Faulkner’s 1735 version of the Elliston speech, however, that 
later editors and compilers have reprinted. Editions of Swift’s works 
that appeared in 1745 and 1765, and all the later ones that this writer 
has examined, follow the Faulkner rendition, without mention of an 
earlier printing. This suggests that even by 1745 a presumed con- 
temporary printing, broadside or broadsheet, had vanished from cir- 
culation. 

When Stanley Lane-Poole in 1884 published his “Notes for a Bibli- 
ography of Swift,’ a compilation based upon the resources of leading 
libraries in England and Ireland, he listed the Elliston speech among 
works of Swift for which he had found no separate edition.’ Half a 
century later, when Dr H. Teerink published the first edition of his 
comprehensive bibliography of Swift (1937), no copy of the Elliston 
speech had yet come to light. Teerink said of it: ‘Considering the great 
effect of this pretended Speech (cf. Prose Works, VII, 56), it must 
have been printed and published at the time. However, no copy seems 
to have survived.’ * Similarly, in his edition (1948) of Swift’s Irish 
Tracts 1720-1723 and Sermons, Professor Herbert Davis remarked of 
the Elliston speech: “This must have been originally printed as a broad- 
side in the usual manner, but no copy is known to me. 

The correctness of the conjectures of Dr Teerink and Professor 
Davis can now be demonstrated, for a contemporary broadsheet of 
Elliston’s speech has just come to light in the Harvard College Library 
(see Plates I and II),° printed by John Harding, the Dublin printer of 
other works by Swift,’ and according to its title designed for distribu- 


*Stanley Lane-Poole, ‘Notes for a Bibliography of Swift,’ Bibliographer, V1 
(1884), 160-171. The libraries consulted were the British Museum, Victoria and 
Albert Museum (Dyce and Forster collections), Bodleian, Royal Irish Academy, 
Trinity College, Dublin, and King’s Inn Library, Dublin. 

*H. Teerink, A Bibliography of the Writings in Prose and Verse of Jonathan 
Swift, D.D. (The Hague, 1937), p. 268. 

* The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Herbert Davis (Oxford, 1939-_), IX 
XXxi. 

*Call number *EB7.Sws51.722]; 12% by 8 inches. It was acquired by Harvard 
in 1913, from funds for the purchase of ‘English Historical Tracts.’ 

* Harding, it will be remembered, was the courageous printer of the Drapier Let- 
ters. Imprisoned by the government on that occasion, he refused to betray the author 
either to save himself from prosecution or to claim the liberal reward offered 
(£300). A jury finally acquitted him. 
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tion on the very day, 2 May 1722, of Elliston’s execution. Beyond its 
bibliographical interest,” its importance lies in the fact that it contains 
information omitted from Faulkner’s edition and sheds some small 
further light on Swift’s satiric art. 

The Last Speech and Dying Words of Ebenezor Ellison |sic] begins 
with his statement that he is about to suffer just punishment for his 
crimes and that it is the custom in such situations for speeches to be 
made about the doomed man. ‘And truly,’ reflects the educated Ellis- 
ton,” ‘they are such Speeches that although our Fraternity be an 
Ignorant Illiterate People they would make a Man ashamed to have 
such Nonsense and false English charged upon him even when he is 
going to the Gallows.’ Having long considered what to say upon this 
occasion, Elliston makes three points. First, that he is not at all sorry 
for his crimes but is sorry to have been caught, and that all other 
criminals feel the same; hence the repentance and piety displayed by 
condemned men is sheer hypocrisy. Secondly, ‘nothing can be more 
unfortunate to the Publick than the Mercy of the Government in ever 
Pardoning or Transporting us . . . we generally make a Shift to 
Return after being Transported, and are ten Times greater Rogues than 
before, and much more Cunning.’ Hope of pardon encourages robbers 
to continue their exploits. “Thirdly, Nothing is more dangerous to Idle 
young Fellows than the Company of those odious Common Whores 
we frequent . . . These Wretches put us upon all Mischief to feed 
their Lusts and Extravagances.’ 

Next comes the really significant part of the speech. ‘I have left with 
an honest Man,’ Elliston declares, ‘the Names of all my Wicked Breth- 
ren, the present Places of their Abode, with a short Account of the 
chief Crimes they have committed . . . I have likewise set down the 
Names of those we call our SETTERS, of the wicked Houses we 


* The broadsheet reading, “Who is to be Executed this Second Day of May, 1722’ 
contrasts strikingly with that of the Faulkner printing, ‘who was Executed the Sec- 
ond Day of May, 1722.’ 

*A rather extensive inquiry carried out among libraries and individual scholars 
during the spring of 1959 has revealed no other copy. The author is particularly in- 
debted for helpful information or suggestions to Dr Teerink, Professor Davis, Sir 
Harold Williams, Mr David Foxon of the British Museum, and Professor A. H. 
Scouten of the University of Pennsylvania. Professor Scouten has been able to in- 
clude notice of the Harvard broadsheet in his revision of the Teerink bibliography, 
now in press. 

_ Ihave followed the spelling of the name given by Faulkner, as presumably rep- 
resenting a more correct text; see below, p. 366. 
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frequent, and of those who receive and buy our Stolen Goods. I have 
solemnly charged this honest Man, and have received his Promise 
upon Oath, that when ever he hears of any to be Tryed for Robbing or 
House-breaking, he will look into his LIST, and if he finds the Name 
there of the Thief concerned, to send the whole Paper to the Govern- 
ment. Of this I here give my Companions fair and publick Warning, 
and hope they will take it.’ 

He adds that he has included in the same paper the names of several 
gentlemen who were robbed in Dublin streets during three years past, 
and asserts that ‘nothing but the Want of common Courage was the 
Cause of their Misfortunes.’ 

The speech ends with a disillusioning description of the typical 
robber’s life. Conscience torments him so that he is never easy unless 
drunk. Booty must be divided equally among all members of the gang, 
and shared with so many accomplices, tavern keepers, and other poten- 
tial informers, that of a thousand pounds in stolen goods ‘there would 
not remain Fifty Pound clear to be divided among the Robbers.’ At 
its best such a life offers only drunken carousal among whores and low 
companions; yet the robber becomes so habituated to it that he will 
never change his ways. ‘Upon the whole,’ Elliston confesses, ‘we ought 
to be looked upon as the common Enemies of Mankind; whose Interest 
it is to Root us out like Wolves.’ 

A comparison of the broadsheet with Faulkner’s edition of 1735 
reveals several interesting differences in title, in punctuation and word- 
ing, and in content. The title varies importantly, as we have seen, in 
the tense of the verb, and less significantly in the spelling of the crim- 
inal’s name.”* 

In the body of the speech the two versions are almost identical, con- 
taining only one or two minor variations in word order and spelling, 
but with numerous discrepancies in punctuation. Not all sentences 
differ, but where there is a difference the broadsheet displays thoughts 
organized into long sentences, with the clauses separated by semicolons; 
the Faulkner version uses shorter sentences, with clauses separated by 
periods. The broadsheet makes a more sparing use of commas, omitting 
them where they are not strictly necessary. Faulkner’s version employs 
commas frequently to mark brief pauses in the thought. 

In content, the two versions differ slightly at the end. Faulkner’s 
closes with the paragraph: 


* See notes 8 and 10, above. 
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Goop People fare ye well; bad as I am, I leave many worse behind me. 
I hope you shall see me die like a Man, the Death of a Dog. 
E. E. 


The corresponding paragraph in the broadsheet reads: 


Good People fare ye well, as BAD as I am I leave many WORSE behind 
me. I hope you shall see me Die like a Man tho’ a Death contrary. 
E. E. 


The broadsheet also adds two paragraphs not found in Faulkner’s 


edition. These read as follows: 


There are likewise to Die Two more one Patrick Mc. Clanen and Stephen 
Mc. Clanen they say little or nothing in their Defence, but acknowledge 
the Facts for which they Die to be true, and die both Romans. 

There were two more to suffer, but are to be Executed in the 
Country. 


These discrepancies between the broadsheet of 1722 and Faulkner’s 
version of 1735 are not easy to explain. If Faulkner used the present 
broadsheet as his source, the differences may represent editorial changes 
— possibly instigated or authorized by Swift himself — introduced in 
the process of getting ready the new edition. On the other hand, 
Faulkner may have printed from a somewhat later broadsheet, issued 
after May 2nd, and differing from that at Harvard in the particulars 
mentioned. If so, no trace of such a broadsheet has been found. 

The four convicts mentioned at the end of the Harvard broadsheet 
were presumably real persons and may have been fellow members of 
the gang to which Elliston belonged; but they were clearly regarded 
as subordinate in importance to Elliston himself. 

A contemporary broadside entitled The Last Farewell of Ebenezor 
Elliston to This Transitory World,” also printed by John Harding, but 
certainly not by Swift, being a sentimental and pious effusion of the 
conventional type, bears witness to the public interest in Elliston’s 
execution, and supplies certain details concerning his short but varied 
life.** According to The Last Farewell, he was born in Dublin in July, 
1690. His parents were rigid dissenters, who gave him a good educa- 
tion, apprenticed him to a silk-weaver, and settled him in that profes- 

* Copy in Trinity College, Dublin; printed by Professor Davis as an appendix to 
his edition of the Irish Tracts 1720-1723 and Sermons, pp. 365-367. 

* The account given in The Last Farewell is supplemented here from notes at- 


tributed to Faulkner as printed in Sir Walter Scott’s edition of The Works of Jon- 
athan Swift (Edinburgh, 1814), VII, 49. 
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sion. Upon their deaths, he apparently inherited a handsome fortune 
and set himself up as a fine gentleman and gamester. About the year 
1719 he fell in with evil companions and embarked upon a career of 
robbery. In the early eighteenth century the streets of Dublin were in- 
fested with gangs of robbers who waylaid passersby and, having robbed 
them, beat, bound, and gagged them. Elliston was apparently a mem- 
ber of one such gang, and notorious throughout the Dublin underworld. 
Sir Walter Scott calls him ‘a noted street-robber.’ ** Temple Scott com- 
ments that Elliston ‘was well known to the other gangs which infested 
Dublin.’ * 

This real-life situation provided an ideal opportunity for the exercise 
of Swift’s satiric art. A criminal from a religious family background, 
who had been given an education better than that of his associates, 
might conceivably experience some desire during his last hours on earth 
to speak frankly about his past life, and to make some recompense to 
society for his misdeeds. The notoriety of Elliston’s career and of his 
end would carry the message of his ‘last speech’ to every corner of 
Dublin. 

Swift seized upon this opportunity to throw a scare into the other 
gangs of thieves in and around the city. By affecting a style of ex- 
pression suitable to Elliston’s better-than-average education, by avoid- 
ing the hypocritical strain of pious repentance usual in ‘last speeches’ 
and substituting the genuine sentiments of a condemned man, and by 
painting a realistic picture of a robber’s life among whores and low 
companions, Swift convinced contemporary readers that the Last 
Speech was Elliston’s own. The threatened exposé by Elliston of his 
fellow thieves, ‘left with an honest man’ to be revealed to authorities if 
robberies continued, thus became a powerful deterrent to the con- 
tinuance of crime. The two concluding paragraphs of the broadsheet, 
which do not appear in Faulkner’s edition, supply the information that 
other robbers were executed along with Elliston, and add a further note 
of verisimilitude and authenticity to the Last Speech. 

Swift’s hoax was surprisingly successful. A headnote in Faulkner’s 
edition of 1735, thirteen years after Elliston’s execution, states that 
‘this Speech had-so good an Effect, that there have been very few 
Robberies of that kind committed since.’ ** So in this one instance at 


“ Works of Jonathan Swift, I, 283. 
* Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, VII, 56. 
* Works of J.S, IV, 375. 
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least, there is direct testimony regarding the effectiveness of Swift’s 
satire. 

An added irony exists in the possibility that some such pious effusion 
as The Last Farewell may have been authorized or approved by Elliston 
himself before his execution, whereas the speech accepted as genuine 
by his accomplices and acquaintances was the hoax successfully per- 
petrated by Swift. 

Dante L. McCue, Jr 

















The Seminary in the Wilderness 


A Representative Episode in the Cultural History 
of Northern New England 


ocaL historiography, even without a single episode belonging to 

general history, often has much more than antiquarian and 

regional interest when seen as a representative action in a 

larger epic. The following narrative is at once the chronicle 

of a short-lived and forgotten theological seminary and a sketch of the 

biblical motives and aspirations of a generation of Christians who were 

trying to get their cultural bearings and establish a new pattern of 

ministerial education at that moment in the history of the young Re- 

public when new and potentially continental assignments were being 
laid upon the churches of the New England Way.’ 

The brief career of Gilmanton Seminary in New Hampshire (183 5- 
1846) must be seen against the background of the Congregational 
Convention of Windsor in 1812, seven months after the outbreak of 
war with Great Britain. 


‘For help in preparing this article the author wishes to express at the outset his ap- 
preciation to his fellow Gilmantonians who have joined in the search for materials 
and shared in the satisfaction of repossessing an eventful past: Mr Richard Varney, 
Mr Harry Mudgett, Mrs Florence M. Chaffee, Mrs Pearl Brown, Mr and Mrs Charles 
Kelley, and Selectmen Harold Mitchell, Melvin Bunker, and Howard Langley. 
Thanks are also due to retired Deans Douglas Horton of Harvard Divinity School, 
Vaughan Dabney of Andover Newton Theological School, and Frank Dixon 
McCloy, Jr, of Western Theological Seminary in Pittsburgh; to Dr Arvel Steece of 
Northland College, Wisconsin; to Professors Bernard Bailyn and George Kirk of 
Harvard; to Miss Harriet W. Marr of Springfield, Massachusetts; and to the direc- 
tors or curators of repositories of material bearing upon the Gilmanton Seminary: 
John A. Harrer and Frances Ricker of the Congregational Historical Library, Bos- 
ton; Bradford M. Hill of Reference and Research Services, Boston Public Library; 
Rena Durkan of the Edward Hitchcock Memorial Room, Amherst College; Edward 
Connery Lathem of the Division of Special Collections, Dartmouth College; Dorothy 
W. Bridgwater of Yale University Library; Philip N. Guyol and Gretchen Tobey of 
the New Hampshire Historical Society, Concord; and Mary L. Roy of the New 
Hampshire State Library, Concord. The author wishes also to acknowledge his 
great indebtedness to the Editor of the Buttetin, whose indefatigable scrutiny of 
the study and appreciative involvement in tracking down disparate sources were a 
subtly creative factor in its composition. 
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Tue EscHATOLOGICAL IMPULSE IN THE PLANTING OF 
SEMINARIES IN THE WILDERNESS” 


On 21 October 1812, an extraordinary council, representing Con- 
gregational churches from all over New England, met at Windsor, 
Vermont. The issue that had brought together such distinguished and 
distant delegates as President Timothy Dwight from Yale, Professors 
Ebenezer Porter, Moses Stuart, and Leonard Woods from Andover 
Theological Seminary, and Ebenezer Adams (Professor of Moral 
Philosophy), Zephaniah Swift Moore (Professor of Greek), and Ros- 
well Shurtleff (Phillips Professor of Theology) from Dartmouth was 
a proposal already much discussed by the New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont associations of Congregational ministers at their annual meetings, 
namely, whether northern New England Congregationalism could 
unite in the formation of a theological academy for the recruitment 
and training of ministers without the expense and delay of four years 
of non-professional college tutelage. 

In the background of the northern New England effort to plant a 
non-collegiate seminary was the palpable failure of the colonial colleges, 
including Dartmouth, to prepare enough farm boys and sons of artisans 
to supply preachers and pastors for the expanding settlements of the 
region. The Second Great Awakening and the succession of refresh- 
ings in its wake had, in northern New England, challenged the ecclesi- 
astical and academic usages and institutions of the standing order of the 
older settlements. Could not, the spokesmen of the northern frontier 
were asking, a more professional and less costly training be devised to 
meet the great need? At almost the same time Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and the District of Maine were moving to answer their questions 
themselves by organizing theological academies, partly on the model 
of (post-collegiate) Andover Theological Seminary, founded in 1808, 
and partly on that of the much more limited program of the dissenting 
academies of Great Britain. 

In Portland, Maine, a Society for Promoting Theological Education 
had been formed in 1810. 


*For the larger setting of the wilderness motif in Christian history, see George H. 
Williams, ‘The Wilderness and Paradise in the History of the Church,’ Church His- 
tory, XXVIII (1959), 3-24. 
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Over in Vermont the Orange Association of Ministers and the Coos 
or Northern Association (of both Vermont and New Hampshire) had 
met at Piermont, New Hampshire (midway between St Johnsbury and 
Hanover), on 6 August 1811, and had resolved to undertake the estab- 
lishment of a ‘charitable institution . . . for the purpose of educating 
poor and pious young men for the Gospel ministry’ under the name 
of “The New Hampshire and Vermont Theological Seminary.’ * 

The cultural and political background of the projected, non-col- 
legiate, joint seminary was the common Connecticut origin of the Con- 
gregational settlers on either side of the Connecticut River, who after 
the fall of Montreal in 1760 had pushed northward. In 1778, by the 
Convention of Cornish, a number of New Hampshire towns had boldly 
entered into the so-called Eastern Union with the Sovereign Republic 
of Vermont; and in the Vermont legislative assembly meeting at 
Charlestown (now within the boundaries of New Hampshire) in 1781 
forty-five New Hampshire towns, including Hanover (Dartmouth) 
and Lebanon, had been represented by elected deputies. 

It was natural that the sense of solidarity among citizens of Congre- 
gationalist background on either side of the river should continue long 
after Vermont, confined to the west bank of the Connecticut River, 
joined the Federal Union in 1791. Among these Connecticut Valley 
Congregationalists the Presbyterianizing trend, constitutionally rein- 
forced by the Presbyterian-Congregational Plan of Union of 1801, was 
much stronger than in the older parts of New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts; and, as a consequence, many of them were not indisposed to 
look to Presbyterian Scotland, especially to the seceder groups, for 
theological guidance. 

Deacon Joseph Foerd of Piermont had a son, John, who in 1811 was 
studying at a dissenting academy in northern England. John Foerd 
had previously been studying gratis at a Scottish seminary, which had 
just failed for want of funds; but the young theologue assured a number 
of correspondents in the two states that ‘if an institution of the same 
kind were established in New-England, he would obtain donations for 
it in money and books to a considerable amount in England and Scot- 
land.’ The British academy was understood to press into four years 
what New England Congregationalists with their colonial colleges had 
thought best to spread over a period of nine years above the common 


* Extracts from the Minutes of the General Association of New-Hampsbire (Bos- 
ton, 1811), pp. 4 f. 
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or parochial schools.* At the Piermont meeting Deacon Foerd and four 
other trustees were appointed and a convention was called to be held 
in October at Norwich, Vermont, for the purpose of drafting a con- 
stitution for a Scots-English type of theological academy and of making 
an appeal for support from the churches.’ The plan of the northerners 
was thereupon communicated in a letter from Thetford, Vermont, 
under date of 12 August 1811, to the state organizations of both 
New Hampshire and Vermont Congregationalism. 

The General Convention of Congregational and Presbyterian Min- 
isters of Vermont, meeting at Vergennes in September, received the let- 
ter concerning the Piermont-Norwich proposal and, while replying 
favorably, asked that ‘no decisive measures’ be taken until its next state 
convention (at Westminster) .° In contrast, the General Association of 
New Hampshire, meeting at Dunbarton, on reading the letter commu- 
nicating the Foerd plan agreed upon Jocally at Piermont, voted on Sep- 
tember 17 to send delegates to the drafting session in Norwich to be 
held in the home of Elisha Burton, Esq." 

It is at this point that we may pause to introduce the wilderness 
motif in the seminary movement, for a biblically grounded ‘wilderness 
theology’ undergirded the New Englanders in their fervid planning 
and supplied them with a distinctive imagery whereby they expressed 
their millennial convictions.* 

Among those chosen to go to Norwich in October was the Reverend 
Ethan Smith of Hopkinton, secretary of the New Hampshire Mission- 
ary Society (formed at Dunbarton in 1811). It is noteworthy that this 
participant in the discussion about the projected wilderness seminary 
had published that very year, 1811 (in Charlestown, Massachusetts), 
a Dissertation on the Prophecies Relative to Antichrist and the Last 
Times; Exhibiting the Rise, Character, and Overthrow of That Terrible 

*Foerd’s experience and assurance are recounted by Daniel Sutherland in a letter 
from Thetford, Vermont, dated 12 August 1811, and printed in the Adviser, or Ver- 


mont Evangelical Magazine, Ill (Middlebury, 1811), 341. On the British academy 
influence see George Howe, A Discourse on Theological Education (New York, 
1844), Pp. 137- 

® Adviser, Ill, 283 f. 

* Adviser, Ill, 341. 

* Extracts from the Minutes of the General Association (1811), pp. 4 ff. See also 
Extracts from the Minutes (Concord, 1813), Minutes (Concord, 1814), and Nathan- 
iel Bouton, A Commemorative Discourse .. . on the Occasion of the Fiftieth An- 
niversary of the New-Hampshire General Association (Concord, N. H., 1859), p. 27. 

* Oliver W. Elsbree has pointed to the eschatological drive in The Rise of the 
Missionary Spirit in America 1790-1815 (Williamsport, Pa., 1928). 
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Power: and a Treatise on the Seven Apocalyptic Vials. This substantial 
work, well grounded in history, was widely read in northern New Eng- 
land and was endorsed by a number of leading divines. Smith anticipated 
the approach of the end of the age quite possibly in 1866, holding that 
the Church of the Wilderness (Revelation xii. 6) would be in the wil- 
derness 1,260 (with certain alternative calculations) days (i.e., years) 
from 606 when the usurping Byzantine Emperor ‘Phocas made [the 
Pope in] Rome universal bishop’ and when ‘Mohammed retired to his 
cave.’* Smith was, in his interpretation of the eschatological significance 
of the French Revolution and the sudden unleashing of infidelity and 
error and in his conviction about the true Church in the Wilderness, 
representative of the millennial and missionary mood of the Piermont 
planners. 

The delegates at Piermont had been fully aware that but a half cen- 
tury before their whole region was literally a wilderness, and they had 
therefore ended their appeal to the churches with the declaration that 
the projected theological seminary would be the fulfillment of Isaiah’s 
prophecy (xxx. 1-2) that ‘the wilderness and the solitary place shall be 
glad — and the desert shall rejoice and blossom like the rose.’ *° 

Back at the establishment of Dartmouth College, in 1769, Dr Eleazar 
Wheelock had likewise appealed to this wilderness motif in choosing 
for the college seal Vox Clamantis in Deserto. The eschatological con- 
viction that a seminary as the seed bed of proclaimers of the gospel was 
the God-ordained means of building up ‘the waste places of Zion’ was 
everywhere stressed in appealing for funds. “Waste places,’ ‘wilder- 
ness,’ and ‘destitution’ had in this setting the specific meaning of the 
areas of social life without the means of grace. Wheelock’s desert im- 
age was in the minds of all who sought a new seminary in the north. 

Wheelock, like the earlier John Eliot of Roxbury in Massachusetts, 

* Smith, Dissertation, p. 104. Smith’s eschatological theory worked out in three 
books is discussed by LeRoy E. Froom, The Prophetic Faith of Our Fathers (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1954), IV, 190-193. In the same volume there is an admirable account 
of other New England eschatological theorists, of Dr Asa McFarland, who helped 
found the New Hampshire Missionary Society in 1811 and who delivered a notable 
sermon on the eschatological urgency of missions before the Society in 1812, of Dr 
Jedidiah Morse of Charlestown, Massachusetts, editor of the Panoplist, who wrote 
Signs of the Times in 1810, and of many others (pp. 82-107, 134-225). There is also 
some account of Smith in Charles C. Lord, Life and Times in Hopkinton, N. H. 
(Concord, N. H., 1890), pp. 470 f. See further, on the social temper at this time, 
David M. Ludlum, Social Ferment in Vermont, 1791-1850 (New York, 1939), pp. 


30 f., 55 ff., 83, 134, 238, 500. 
* Adviser, Ill (1811), 284. 
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had been convinced that God manifested his displeasure against New 
Englanders for their failure to bring the gospel to the Indians. Hence 
his great interest in founding a missionary school for them. In moving 
north from his first work in Lebanon to Hanover on the Connecticut 
River, Wheelock ‘derived support from the example of the prophet 
Elisha [2 Kings vi. 1-7] who founded a college, or school of the proph- 
ets in the wilderness of Jordan.’™ Precisely in 1811, when the idea of 
a new seminary was being agitated at Piermont and Norwich across the 
river from Dartmouth, the biographers of Wheelock could write of 
him and his missionary school, now a leading college: 


How would the good Doctor, like aged Sim[e]on, with the infant Re- 
deemer in his arms, have rejoiced to see our day, when the tongue of the 
dumb sings for joy, and the wilderness blossoms as the rose. Perhaps God 
designed him as the morning star, to be the harbinger of this resplendent 
light... . 

The rock smitten by the hand of faith watered the camp, and sustained 
the church of God in her travels through the wilderness.’ 


The wilderness, as interpreted theologically by all New Englanders, 
was at once the experience of punitive testing (Exodus) and the provi- 
dentially prepared environment in which the true but hidden Church 
(Revelation xii) could gather strength for a world mission to the pagans 
near and far."* Thus the establishment of a seminary, a seed plot of 
preachers and missionaries, in the wilderness or desert after a ‘long 
drought,’ sustained by copious ‘showers of grace,’ the revivals, was a 
mark of ‘the grand era of missions’ at home and abroad, setting off the 
present from ‘all former ages.’ ™* 


“David M‘Clure and Elijah Parish, Memoirs of the Rev. Eleazer Wheelock, 
Founder and President of Dartmouth College and Moor’s Charity School: With a 
Summary History of the College and School (Newburyport, Mass., 1811), pp. 17 
and 57. 

* M‘Clure and Parish, Memoirs of . . . Wheelock, pp. 122 and 126. 

* On the dual meaning of the wilderness in the founding of Dartmouth College, 
see further Williams, Church History, XXVIII, 19-20 and the long note 163. On the 
related paradisic motif in higher education, see the excursus, ‘Church, Common- 
wealth, and College: The Religious Sources of the Idea of a University,’ in Harvard 
Divinity School (Boston, 1954), pp. 295-351, and the expansion thereof in George 
H. Williams, The Theological Idea of a University (New York, 1958). 

“Froom, Prophetic Faith, 1V, 106. The Massachusetts Association for 1812, sur- 
veying the effect of the revival in the southern part of the state, exhorts: ‘May the 
scattering drops be succeeded by copious showers, which shall satisfy the thirsty hill 
of Zion,’ and noting certain developments in the Middle East declares: ‘In that quar- 
ter of the globe where the King of Zion commenced his scene of humiliation, he now 
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We are not well informed as to what was agreed upon in the home 
of Elisha Burton in Norwich, Vermont, when delegates from New 
Hampshire parleyed with the planners of Piermont. But the Vermont 
General Convention, meeting at Westminster, September 1812, about 
a year afterwards, received the Piermont-Norwich (Vermont-New 
Hampshire) plan of a non-collegiate union seminary of the north and 
agreed to authorize delegations from the constituent associations to join 
the sponsors at Windsor on October 21, with a view to proposing ‘such 
arrangements as will render the seminary more extensively useful.’** 
So momentous was the decision to be made there that it was felt neces- 
sary to summon representatives from Massachusetts and Connecticut 
Congregationalism, and notably from Andover Theological Seminary 
and from Yale College. 

Such then is the background of the Ecclesiastical Convention at 
Windsor, Vermont, which brought together representatives not only 
of both the Vermont and New Hampshire state organizations along 
with the pastors and delegates of the Orange and Coos Associations who 
had originally sponsored the theological seminary, but also of the state 
organizations of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

President Dwight set the tone of the Convention in his opening ser- 
mon on Galatians i. 8—9."* He defined the gospel as the whole design 
of both the Old and the New Testaments: 


The Gospel is the rain and sun-shine of heaven upon the moral world. 
Wherever its beams are shed, and its showers fall, the wilderness blossoms 
as the rose, and the desert as the garden of God: while the world beside is 
an Arabian waste, where no fountains flow, and no verdure springs, and 
where life itself fades, languishes, and expires. 


In the wilderness of Zion preachers were coming, he declared, like 
angels from heaven, preaching another gospel, Unitarians, Universalists, 
Methodists, Freewill Baptists, all thinly veiled behind his characteriza- 
tions, while all about were multitudes who did not even pretend to any 
other conviction than French infidelity. It was the clear implication of 
his sermon that every man preparing to ‘enter the desk’ would have to 
be adequately fitted intellectually and morally to challenge the angels 


seems about to return in majesty and glory’ (reprinted in the Adviser, IV, 1812, 314). 
* Adviser, IV, 309. 
* Sermons (New Haven, 1828), Il, 433-452 — without indication of where the 
sermon was preached, but we know Dwight’s text from the minutes of the Conven- 
tion. For these minutes, see below, n. 20. 
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of both heresy and infidelity. Approaching the close of his sermon, he 
picked up again the wilderness motif: 


Every Minister is here constituted by Christ the shepherd of his flock, “to 
watch as one that must give an account;” to feed them with the bread of 
life; and to conduct them through this wilderness to the regions of everlast- 
ing rest! 


In the deliberations of the Convention President Dwight turned direct- 
ly to the issue at hand and ‘argued eloquently and convincingly upon 
the crying need of a liberally educated ministry for the present and 
future welfare of the churches and the country, deprecating the estab- 
lishment of schools with a partial and limited course of studies, even 
though the supply of ministers might thereby be increased.’ *” 

Thus, at a critical juncture in the development of New England 
theological education, Dwight headed off the first major move to estab- 
lish in America a pattern of professional education ‘with a partial and 
limited course of studies,’ even though the supply of competent preach- 
ers might be thereby temporarily limited.’* As a result of the Conven- 
tion’s deliberations, the original Piermont-Norwich plan for the New 
Hampshire and Vermont Theological Seminary ‘was materially varied’ 
and instead of a joint, associated, non-collegiate theological seminary a 
‘Union Academy’ was established with special financial and curricular 
provisions to give ‘a biblical education to indigent and pious young 
men who design to enter the gospel ministry.’ Its trustees and teachers 
were required to subscribe to the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism.” 

The Constitution adopted at Windsor foresaw students preparing to 
pass from their Union Academy to enter ‘any of the three lower classes 
in the Colleges of New England.’ Some advanced standing in college 
of academy graduates was, in New England, normal at this time. Un- 
usual, however, was the confident expectation of the Convention, in 


* History of Education in New Hampshire, ed. George G. Bush (Washington, 
D. C., 1898), p. 84. 

*In Dwight’s Travels in New-England and New-York (New Haven, 1821-22), 
IV, 302-308, we have from his pen a brief account and evaluation of New England 
academies and colleges in 1812, but without specific reference to the proposal at 
Windsor. See also his A Sermon Preached at the Opening of the Theological Institu- 
tion in Andover (Boston, 1808), and “Thoughts on the Importance of a Theological 
Institution,’ Panoplist, Ill (1807), 314. 

* Extract from the Minutes of the General Convention in Vermont (Middlebury, 
1812). 
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reducing the length of a prospective minister’s exposure to college temp- 
tations, intellectual and moral, that ‘when pious young men from the 
Union Academy become members of our Colleges . . . they will be 
a means of preserving them [notably Harvard! ] from corruption and 
of promoting their reformation.’ It was, moreover, clearly anticipated 
that the Union Academy would annually increase ‘the number of 
students in the Divinity College at Andover and render that important 
Institution more extensively useful.’ 

In appealing for the support of the churches, the Convention reflected 
the sermon of President Dwight and the eschatological convictions ex- 
pounded by the Reverend Ethan Smith when it urged that without a 
pre-collegiate ‘seminary’ or ministerial academy in the north ‘our new 
settlements, where they have not faithful ministers, will be left a prey 
to sectarian preachers, who disseminate errors, as ruinous to the soul, 
as poison is to the body; who create divisions, which weaken society.’ 
It noted further ‘that the millennial state of the church is not far dis- 
tant, and is swiftly approaching,’ ‘that we are living in the last days of 
blasphemous infidelity, when the prince of darkness is making great 
efforts to maintain his dominion over the earth,’ and that therefore the 
churches must give ‘bountifully’ lest the talents of ‘the pious but in- 
dingent’ youthful recruits for the ministry be ‘buried in obscurity and 
the good they might do in building up Zion’ be lost. Strongly appealing 
to the world mission of the New England churches, the Windsor Con- 
vention declared: ‘We have reason to conclude, that as soon as the 
nations of the earth are supplied with Bibles in their own language, 
accompanied with faithful preachers. . . . God will pour out his 
Spirit.’ * 

In consequence of a liberal donation of the Honorable Daniel Kim- 
ball, the jointly sponsored academy was established in 1813 as the Kim- 
ball Union Academy, at his village of Meriden, New Hampshire (mid- 
way between Hanover and Windsor) .” 


” The proceedings of the Convention are identically reported in the Adviser, V 
(1813), 18-23, and the Panoplist, IX (1813), 329-333. 

™ The appeal was prepared by Professors Adams and Moore of Dartmouth and 
Dr Asa Burton of Thetford. Mrs William Slade of Thetford has in preparation a 
life of Dr Burton. 

"There are four accounts of the Windsor Convention and its sequel: Amos 
Blanchard in Robert F. Lawrence, The New Hampshire Churches (Claremont, 
N. H., 1856), pp. 464-466; Edgar I. Farrill, ‘Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, 
N. H.,’ in History of Education in New Hampshire, ed. Bush, pp. 83-87; Cyrus 
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The Convention of Windsor had brought forth a pre-collegiate 
academy for prospective candidates for the ministry, but the widespread 
impulse to make the academy training terminal and hence the direct 
route to the ministry could not be permanently suppressed. The em- 
bers of Piermont and Norwich were easily blown into flame by the 
Spirit in successive revivals and by the consequent intensity of con- 
cern for quickly and inexpensively trained ministers and missionaries. 

Thus the society for Promoting Theological Education in the Dis- 
trict of Maine, which had not been represented at the New England 
Ecclesiastical Convention at Windsor, proceeded to incorporate in the 
very year of the Convention, 1812; and, with the same conception of 
ministerial education as Deacon Foerd of Piermont, secured a charter 
for their Maine Charity School in 1814. Characteristically, instead of 
locating their school in the western and more thickly settled parts, they 
determined ‘to march to the front, and plant it in the midst of those 
spiritual wastes which it was intended to build up.’* Their seminary 
opened at Hampden in conjunction with the academy there in 1816. 
It was proposed to give the pious young men two years of classical 
training in the latter and two years of theology in the new seminary on 
the model of the four-year program of the Scots-English dissenting in- 
stitutions. Its first head, Jehudi Ashmun (later a colonial agent in Li- 
beria), in a masterly essay designed to show the significance of the 
seminary of six students rising under his care, wrote in the middle of 
the first winter: “The Holy Ghost, in less than six months after the es- 
tablishment of it, converted the desert spot upon which it had been 
seated, into a spiritual Eden [Isaiah li. 3]; and in less than a year, from 
the stones of the wilderness, reared up a living Church [gathered in 
Hampden where before there had been no ministrations] of more than 
Richards, ‘Historical Sketch,’ General Catalogue of Kimball Union Academy, 1815- 
1880 (Claremont, N. H., 1880), pp. 7-16; Isaac Willey, ‘Kimball Union Academy,’ 
Granite Monthly, V1 (1883), 295-302, 339-346. On Kimball Academy and the com- 
petitive as well as cooperative relations between academies and colleges, see Harriet 


W. Marr, The Old New England Academies Founded before 1826 (New York, 
1959), especially Ch. V. 

*Enoch Pond, An Historical Address Delivered at the Semi-Centennial Anni- 
versary of the Theological Seminary at Bangor (Cambridge, 1870), p. 4. The plans 
of the Theological Society were announced in the Panoplist, VIII (September, 1812), 
188; a full-length protest against Maine’s plan to leave out collegiate training was 
published in the same volume (March, 1813), 446-451, and an article entitled 
‘Thoughts on the Importance of a Liberal Education to a Minister,’ signed ‘Philo- 
mathetes,’ appeared IX (July, 1813), 70-73, followed by a vigorous defense of Maine’s 
non-collegiate seminary, IX (August, 1813), 145-152. 
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thirty members, into which the members of the School were imme- 
diately incorporated.’ ™ 


In 1819 the seminary moved up the Penobscot River a few miles to 
Bangor. The Missouri Compromise and Maine’s admission as a State 
in 1820 made Bangor Seminary especially conscious of the importance 
of its double mission of sending Puritan free-soilers into the imperiled 
West and pastors into the northern wilderness: 


The tide of population is fast rolling back upon the forests at the north. 
. . . Very many churches are destitute of the stated means of grace, be- 
cause ministers cannot be obtained. Towns and plantations are growing up 
in almost every section of the State, whose moral condition is deplorable 
almost beyond description — and if suffered to remain destitute as they 
now are, another generation will find them sunk in the most hopeless kind 
of heathenism. . . . The call is loud and thrilling, and is wafted to our ears 
by every wind that blows. We are told of multitudes of children and youth 
who are growing up in ye of their highest interests, while vice and 
error of every name are fastening upon them the bands and cords of a most 
degrading servitude. What shall be done? . . . We cannot obtain them 
[preachers] from Auburn, or Princeton, or New Haven. Andover, hereto- 
fore, has not sent us on an average more than two annually. . . . The 
trumpet is sounding an alarm in the valley of the Mississippi, and every 
young man who can be pressed into the service must go thither. And while 
we rejoice in these efforts to save the western country, we can readily per- 
ceive that their tendency is to prevent young men in our Theological Sem- 


inaries from turning their attention to the East. We must therefore have a 
Seminary of our own.” | 


The recurrent theme of the seminary as the fulfillment of Isaiah’s proph- 
ecy of the garden in the wilderness and of the recruitment of a new 


covenant people (xliii. 18-21) is alluded to in a despairing cry for 
more funds: 


We, who sit under the droppings of the sanctuary, and whose hearts are 
daily cheered with the hopes and promises and consolations of the Gospel 
— shall we tell them [the faithful] that the Fountain, from whence they 
have expected streams to gladden the desolate places around them, is dried 
up? That no more sons of consolation will ever go forth from this Semi- 
nary? . . . This Institution must be sustained. . . . Many Christians, scat- 
tered abroad in the wilderness, have been cheered and strengthened — 
many poor, guilty wanderers from God, have been turned from the error 


“The manuscript essay so characterized is quoted by Ralph R. Curley, Life of 
Jehudi Ashmun (New York, 1939), p- 32- 


* A Survey of the Theological Seminary at Bangor, Maine (Bangor, 1830), p. 11. 
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of their ways — and many desolate regions have been made to rejoice and 
blossom as the rose, by the instrumentality of this Institution.” 


The eschatological tone of this message was clear to all who read the 
appeal, combining as it does phrases in allusion to the fountain of the 
heavenly Jerusalem (Revelation xxi. 6) that issues from under the 
sanctuary of the new Zion (Ezekiel xlvii. 12) to make glad the desert 
in the wilderness round about Zion (Isaiah xxxv. 1). 

By 1827 the trustees and faculty separated the classical department 
from the theological and raised the terms of admission to the latter to 
a level ideally comparable with Andover. By the autumn of 1834, out 
of a class of nineteen, seven were college graduates (all of Bowdoin). 

With the elevation of the standards of admission at Bangor there was 
a stirring in the church and town of Plymouth, New Hampshire, in 
1835 and 1836 to increase the scope of the local academy (founded in 
1808) and to rename it the Plymouth Literary and Theological Semi- 
nary on the basis of a new legislative act that authorized a theological 
department. The latter was designed to train ‘a class of men found in 
many of our Churches of sound understanding, and enlightened and 
active piety and of good report, who are so far advanced in life, or are 
embarrassed by families . . . as to render it inexpedient for them to 
undertake a protracted and thorough course of academical, collegiate, 
and theological training, and to afford them the advantages of one, two, 
or three years study, with direct reference to the duties of the min- 
istry.’ ** There was only one member of the projected department, 
who headed the faculty list as ‘professor of moral and mental philos- 
ophy and theology.’ The catalogue of 1838 announced unobtrusively 
that ‘the original design of making theology prominent has, on account 
of circumstances [see below, pp. 391-394], been modified.’ 

The Baptists and Methodists in northern New England were not 
under the same restraint of the collegiate tradition as the Congregation- 
alists; and they were in any event not affected by the decision of the 
Convention of Windsor. The Calvinistic Baptists of New Hampshire 
in 1825 accepted responsibility for an academy founded privately a 
few years before in New Hampton, a dozen miles south of Plymouth, 
calling it the Academical and Theological Institution. Not until 1831 


* Survey, p. 14. 
* For an unsympathetic treatment of this brief episode, see Ezra Stearns, History 
of Plymouth, New Hampshire (Cambridge, 1906), I, 303-305. 
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was a full three-year course worked out in the theological department.”* 
In 1839 five or six young men in the Methodist academy at Newbury, 
Vermont,” petitioned their principal for a class in ‘mental philosophy’ 
that grew into the Newbury Biblical Institute (also called after 1840 
the Wesleyan Theological Institute) and in 1846 merged in Concord 
with the Methodist General Biblical Institute, chartered in 1847 and 
the ancestor of the Boston University School of Theology.” 

It has been observed that the interest taken by the people of New 
Hampshire in the establishment of local academies in a large number 
of towns and their interest in converting some of them into seminaries 
for preachers was, proportionately to the population, ‘apparently with- 
out a parallel in any other State of the Union.’ * 


II 
GILMANTON ACADEMY AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


It is against the background of the efforts to recruit and train a 
northern ministry embodied in pre-collegiate Kimball Union Academy 
(1813), originally non-collegiate Bangor Theological Semin 
(1816), non-collegiate (Baptist) New Hampton Academical and The- 
ological Institution (1825), and the abortive Plymouth Literary and 
Theological Seminary (1835), that Gilmanton Academy (1794) and 
Seminary (1835) are to be understood. 


* There is some account of the early history in James Upham, A Discourse De- 
livered at the Funeral of Eli Burnham Smith, D.D. (Bellows Falls, Vt., 1861), pp. 
20 ff. In 1853 the Institution removed to Fairfax, Vermont, preserving its name and 
its theological department. The empty buildings with a new charter were thereupon 
taken over by the Freewill Baptists and renamed the New Hampton Literary and 
Biblical Institution. Its biblical or theological school was detached in 1870 to join 
Bates College in Lewiston, Maine, as the Cobb Divinity School, which has since been 
extinguished. See New Hampton Literary and Biblical Institution . . . 1853-1903, 
ed. Frank W. Preston (New Hampton, 1905), pp. 9 ff. 

* It was called a ‘seminary’ and had been chartered in 1833 as a result of the 
joint efforts of New Hampshire and Vermont Methodists. Its history is given by 
Frederic P. Wells, History of Newbury, Vermont (St Johnsbury, 1902), pp. 208- 
232. 

” The history of the Concord Institute 1847-67, before it removed to Boston, is 
recounted by John C. Ordway in History of Concord, New Hampshire, ed. James 
O. Lyford (Concord, 1903), II, 1317-1321. 

“ This is the observation of George G. Bush, who edited several state histories of 
education for the Bureau of Education in Washington, among them The History of 
Education in New Hampshire, already cited; see therein, p. 8. 
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The designers of the Gilmanton Seminary, the principal subject 
of the present exposition, were undaunted by the temporary rivalry of 
Plymouth to the north and unhampered by the earlier deliberations of 
the Convention of Windsor in 1812. None of the framers of the Gil- 
manton Academy or Seminary had been present at that Convention.” 
It is therefore significant that the Gilmantonians were by the middle of 
the 1830’s able to persuade the professors of Andover, who with Presi- 
dent Dwight at Windsor in 1812 had opposed any relaxation of colle- 
giate standards, to endorse the Gilmanton plan for a three-year seminary 
open to both college and non-college licentiates. The trustees of Gil- 
manton aspired indeed to make their institution a northern replica of 
Andover in piety and intellectual discipline but with realistic accommo- 
dations to the situation of the northern frontier. 

Of all Andover’s daughters and stepdaughters, including Bangor in 
Maine (1816), Auburn in New York (1818), Columbia in South 
Carolina (1828), and Lane in Ohio (1829), Gilmanton in New Hamp- 
shire has been the least noticed; and yet its story is no mere chronicle of 
local and sectarian history but a representative episode in the rise of 
that American social idealism which sprang with such freshness, sweet- 
ness, and force from the fountainhead of millennialist piety and ‘wilder- 
ness theology.’ The lack of any complete account of the Gilmanton 
effort arises in part from the fact that the Seminary has not survived 
either in its own name or through absorption in the life of another in- 
stitution, and in part from the fact that most of its records were de- 
stroyed in successive fires.” 


“It may be noted, however, that Dr Isaac Smith of Gilmanton had preached the 
installation sermon for Ethan Smith, a major figure in the original planning for a 
joint New Hampshire and Vermont Theological Seminary (1811), when Smith was 
settled over the church of Hopkinton in 1800. 

* The principal surviving sources for this account are the following: 

1) The papers of Mr Richard Varney of Gilmanton, who served as one of the last 
trustees of the Gilmanton Academy before it was taken over by the Gilmanton 
Board of Education; among the Varney papers, which were presented this year to the 
Town of Gilmanton Archives (now housed in a recently constructed fireproof annex 
to the Town Hall in Gilmanton Iron Works), are the original Charter of the Acad- 
emy of 1794 and the volume of manuscript Records of Gilmanton Theological Sem- 
inary (hereafter cited as Records). 

2) The papers of Mr Paul Hoag, former Gilmanton antiquarian, who acquired 
them mostly from Curtis Hidden Page, Harvard A.B. 1890, Ph.D. 1894, Professor of 
English at Dartmouth, whose house Mr Hoag bought; the Hoag papers are now 
owned by the Town of Gilmanton and included in the Archives. 

3) The contents of the leaden box placed in the cornerstone of the Seminary Hall 
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The Town of Gilmanton, which looks north to the Belknap Range 
and which once included Governor’s Island in Lake Winnipesaukee, 
is today smaller and much less populous than in the days of its Semi- 
nary." With its three (present) centers, Centre Village (or the 
Corner), the Ironworks, and Lower Gilmanton, notorious in the eyes 
of some as the adopted home of the authoress of Peyton Place, Gilman- 
ton had a better reputation in another novel, Look to the Mountain 
(Chocorua), by LeGrand Cannon, Jr, wherein the fashionable ladies of 
Gilmanton are several times referred to as setting the style for the whole 
region. Its Academy was renowned. The courts of the then much 
larger Strafford County (now Belknap, Carroll, and Strafford) con- 
vened in the Academy building for many years from 1799. Gilmanton 
was one of the largest and most important towns of New Hampshire, 
comprising an area of 63,000 acres with an agricultural production ex- 
ceeding that of any other town in the state and with a population 
(3,816) slightly in excess of that of the capital at the time our account 
of the Seminary opens. Gilmanton was the residence of William Bad- 
ger, governor of New Hampshire (1834-36) at the time of the found- 
ing of the Seminary and presently president of its board of trustees. 
His mansion is still impressive.**° The Seminary Hall, the cornerstone 
of which was laid in 1839, stood across the Province Road (to Laconia) 


in 1839 and rescued by Mr Varney after the burning of the building in 1893; for a 
classification and enumeration of the contents see below, at footnotes 115-119; the 
papers thus rescued, together with the Charter, have been placed on deposit in the 
Harvard College Library, subject to recall at any time by the Board of Selectmen of 
Gilmanton. 

4) A box of materials on the Seminary belonging to the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society plus the student notebook of the Reverend Horace Wood, Gilmanton 
Theological Seminary ’38, preserved in the library of the Society at Concord (cited 
as NHHS). 

5) The New Hampshire Repository, conducted by President William Cogswell, 
Volumes I-II, October 1845-January 1847 (all published; cited as NHR). 

6) Daniel Lancaster, The History of Gilmanton (Gilmanton, 1845), which con- 
tains the fullest account of the Seminary (pp. 169-178; cited as HG). The Andover- 
Harvard Library possesses a copy presented to Andover Theological School by the 
author in August 1855. 

“In 1786 there were 1,639 inhabitants, and by 1830, 3,816. Today there are 754. 

* The mansion and the Badger family are described by Fred Myron Colby, “The 
Badger Homestead,’ Granite Monthly, V1 (1883), 76-84. The mansion is located in 
the eastern part of Belmont (formerly the Factory Village section of Gilmanton). 
The scenic wallpaper is mentioned by Nancy McClelland, Historic Wall-Papers 
(Philadelphia, 1924), p. 303. See also, for the general background, J. E. Fullerton, 
‘Glimpses of Old Gilmanton,’ Granite Montbly, Ill (1880), 304-310. 
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from the Academy. A general view of Gilmanton, showing, from left 
to right, the Academy, the Meetinghouse, and the Seminary, is repro- 
duced in Plate IIa.** 


a. From Academy to Seminary 1794-1835 


In chronicling the rise of the Academy ** and Seminary, one be- 
comes at once aware of the large vision shared by the early builders 
of Gilmanton (reflected in the architecture of their stately houses 
surviving at Centre Village) and of the exalted sense of providential 
purpose that generated what they were pleased to call ‘the great design.’ 

The Charter of the Gilmanton Academy (Plate I),** among the first 
to be granted by the state, was signed by Governor John T. Gilman on 
20 June 1794. An interesting feature, shared by a few other academies 
(in Vermont), was the exemption of its preceptors and students from 
service in the militia and taxation on the ground that higher education 
was so important for ‘the encouragement of free government’ that every 
possible effort should be made to protect its precious growth. Since 
this provision echoes the privileges and immunities of the Harvard 
charter of 1650, perpetuating in turn grants by pope and emperor to 
the mediaeval universities and by the ancient Roman Empire to higher 
schools, it should be quoted: ‘and the Preceptor, and Preceptors, and all 
others employed in the business of instruction and teaching at said 
Academy, and the students thereof, shall, for the time being [so en- 

“From a copy of Announcements of Gilmanton Academy, Gilmanton, N. H., 
for the School Year 1888-89 (Laconia, N. H., 1888), the property of Selectman How- 
ard Langley. The brick edifice next the Seminary Hall on the extreme right is the 
beautiful Methodist Church built on Academy land in 1826. It was later taken down 
and the materials used in a construction in Laconia. 

"The first Academy building was erected in 1796 on land donated by Joseph 
Badger (II). Destroyed by fire in 1808, it was replaced with extraordinary speed by 
the second structure, which burned down in 1872. The present structure is the third. 
In 1908 the Academy disappeared as a corporate entity, and the third edifice 
on the site, still called locally ‘the Academy,’ now accommodates only pupils through 
the lower grades, the Town paying the tuition for its older pupils in the high schools 
of surrounding towns. There is no complete history of the Gilmanton Academy, 
but it is mentioned in HG, pp. 148-169; with illustrations, in Dr Albion H. French, 
‘Old Gilmanton Matters: Historical Memoranda and Biographical Notes,’ Granite 
Monthly, XLI (1909), 249-265; and in Marr, New England Academies, p. 11 and 
passim. The Varney and Hoag papers and NHHS preserve materials on the Acad- 
emy. Mrs Pearl Brown, Mrs Mary Deware, Mr and Mrs Charles Kelley, and Mrs 
Leon Schultz of Gilmanton also have materials. 


* Reproduced from the original at present on deposit in the Harvard College Li- 
brary. The Charter is printed in full in HG, pp. 149-151. 
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gaged], be exempt, and free from poll-taxes, and military duty; and all 
the estate, either real, or personal, shall be free from taxation.’ * Immu- 
nity from taxation and military service was not vouchsafed in the royal 
charter to Dartmouth in 176g, or in the act of incorporation of New 
Hampshire’s oldest academy, Phillips Exeter, in 1781 (though the struc- 
ture and phrasing of the latter are otherwise quite close to the Gilman- 
ton Charter in the corresponding paragraph). 

The Gilmanton Charter names as the original trustees, among others, 
the Reverend Dr Isaac Smith (1744-1817) “ and General Joseph Bad- 
ger (1722-1803), grandfather of the future governor.” More than 
any others these two men, related by marriage, conceived the high de- 
sign of the Academy that became the foundation of the Seminary. 

Isaac Smith was a graduate of Princeton in 1770, one class behind 


* The Harvard charter may be readily consulted for comparison in Samuel Eliot 
Morison, Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, 1936), I, 8. 

Under Massachusetts laws of 1692, 1693, and 1699 teachers in general were ex- 
empted from taxes, military duty, and the watch; see David Spence Hill, Control of 
Tax-Supported Higher Education in the United States (New York, 1934), p. 157- 
The State Constitution of Massachusetts confirmed in 1780 the immunities of Har- 
vard instructors, without, however, specifying taxation and military service. On 16 
July 1820 the legislature extended the privilege to the students but not to the instruc- 
tors in the incorporated academies (General Laws of Massachusetts, Boston, 1823, 
Il, 538). 

“For the Dartmouth charter see Edward C. Elliott and Merritt M. Chambers, 
eds., Charters and Basic Laws of Selected American Universities and Colleges (New 
York, 1934), pp. 176-187. Fhe Exeter charter is accessible for comparison in Laur- 
ence Crosbie, The Phillips Exeter Academy: A History (Norwood, Mass., 1923), 
pp- 311-313. The first complete paragraph on p. 313 corresponds to that of HG, p. 
151. The clause is also lacking in the act of incorporation of the Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary, 1780 (printed in Leonard Woods, History of Andover Theological 
Seminary, Boston, 1885, pp. 213-217). 

Other New England colleges and academies with immunities similar to those of 
Harvard and Gilmanton were Burlington (the University of Vermont; 1791), Mid- 
dlebury College and Academy (1797 and 1800), Montpelier and Guildhall Acad- 
emies (1800 and 1805). New Ipswich Academy (1779 — the second in New Hamp- 
shire) confined the immunity to taxation. Cf. Marr, New England Academies, p. 92. 

“ The most complete account of his life is that in HG, pp. 207-213, 181-192. 

“ Badger’s son, also called General or the Honorable Joseph Badger (1746-1809), 
father of Governor Badger, was also one of the original trustees of the Academy. 
He took a leading part in obtaining the Charter, gave the land on which the Acad- 
emy was built, supervised its erection, and headed the subscription list. The fullest 
account of the Badgers is that of Colonel Joseph Badger, M.A. (son of the governor), 
‘Memoir of the Hon. Joseph Badger [II],’ Collections of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society, V1 (Concord, 1850), 124-131. See also HG, pp. 234-236 on Joseph 
Badger (1) and pp. 242-243 on Joseph Badger (II). 
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James Madison and Samuel Spring (later, Dr Spring of Newburyport, 


the principal spokesman of the Hopkinsians in the consummation of the 
Andover Seminary). Smith was fluent in the classical languages of 
theology and had studied under Dr Joseph Bellamy before being settled 
over the First Church of Gilmanton. He married the daughter of 
General Badger and although she died after her sixth child and Dr 
Smith remarried, he and the general remained very close. 

General Badger as a Democratic Republican was opposed to certain 
parts of the Constitution as proposed for adoption to the thirteen states, 
for example, the laying of direct taxes and a standing army in time of 
peace; and, when he failed to enlist through intensive out-of-state corre- 
spondence and local parley substantial sentiment for modifications, he 
gave his vote against the adoption of the Constitution in the state con- 
vention of delegates. After its adoption, however, he urged all to sub- 
mit to the Federal Government. It is a plausible inference from these 
known convictions that he had an important part in inserting in the 
Charter of the Academy the clause exempting faculty and students 
from taxation and military service. Dr Smith likewise showed in a 
well-known episode “ in his career a similar interest in clerical immuni- 
ties, making it plausible to assume that he too would have been con- 
cerned to extend these immunities to teachers and students in the 
Academy. 

In any event, there is evidence of recognition, in the records of the 
action of the Town relative to the Academy, that the Charter was ‘dif- 
ferant [sic] from any other grant of this kind, known in the Union.’ “ 


“From 1810 to 1815 no ministerial tax was made out by the Town of Gilmanton, 
largely because of the strong opposition from the Calvinistic and the Freewill Bap- 
tists numerous there. (Gilmanton was one of the two original hearths of the Free- 
will Baptist movement.) The separation of church and state was not made constitu- 
tional in New Hampshire until 1819. Dr Smith opened suit against the Town for back 
salary but had to content himself with partial compensation and voluntary subscrip- 
tion thereafter. Moreover, the Town voted in 1816 to tax his property like that 
of any other citizen. HG, pp. 190-192. 

“See the copy of the letter of Francis Cogswell printed along with other materials 
in Town Papers. Documents Relating to Towns in New Hampshire, ed. Isaac W. 
Hammond (New Hampshire. Provincial and State Papers, XI-XIII; Concord, 1882- 
84), Il, 14-17. The specific reference of the writer quoted, Thomas Cogswell, ad- 
dressed to the Speaker of the House, appears to be to the provision in the original 
draft of the petitioners for the exact location of the site of the Academy, actually on 
land donated by Joseph Badger, about which indeed there had been some division of 
opinion in the town meetings; but the phrasings in Cogswell’s letter suggest that the 
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The Charter further stipulated that the Academy should promote 
‘virtue and piety’; and the Constitution of the Academy, framed by 
Dr Smith and adopted 3 October 1794, made this stipulation more pre- 
cise in holding the institution prepared to ‘teach . . . the principles of 
Natural Religion, and also the Doctrines of Revealed Truth’ to those 
of its students who might ‘in the process of time, be devoted to the 
sacred work of the gospel Ministry.’ “° The Gilmanton Charter was 
in this respect very much like those of the Phillips Academies in both 
Exeter and Andover.“ 

Thus the Gilmanton Theological Seminary was a natural outgrowth 
of the Academy, first as a department, then as a semi-graduate school, 
and the originators of the Seminary expressly claimed that they were 
acting within the terms of the original Charter of 1794, although, of 
course, in the meantime church and state had become constitutionally 
separated (1819). 

The immediate impetus for the founding of the Seminary in Gilman- 
ton came from the local intensification of evangelical fervor. The years 
1827 and 1831 were seasons of special revival and about eighty con- 
verts were added to the First Church under the ministry of Daniel 
Lancaster (Dartmouth College, 1812; Andover Theological Seminary, 
1824).“7 The refreshings of the revivals were like showers upon the 
desert; and the burgeoning Gilmanton Seminary, like the earlier in- 
stitutions surveyed, was quite vividly understood as the seed bed in 
the wilderness through which to build up the garden of the Lord in 
the wastes of Zion both in northern New England and abroad.** As 
a later member of the faculty observed: ‘After the great revivals of 
religion [throughout New Hampshire] in the years 1832 and 1833, 
there was an unusual call for preachers, especially for Home Mission- 
ary parishes and the sparse settlements of Northern New England, 


principal architects of the ‘great design’ may well have been cognizant of the col- 
legiate implications of the clause on immunities. 

“ Constitution and Laws of Gilmanton Theological Seminary (Gilmanton, 1884), 
p- 3. The phrase purports to come from the original Charter but the Constitution of 
the Academy of October 3 is meant, for the phrase about the ministry does not ap- 
pear in the Charter. The source is correctly stated in HG, p. 169. 

“For the Exeter and Andover charters see note 40, above. 

“ Gilmanton Archives, excerpt from the extraordinary eight-volume ‘Autograph 
History of Gilmanton,’ edited by Governor Badger’s son, Colonel Joseph Badger, to 
supplement HG by means of solicited reminiscences. 

“Cf. the phrasing in a letter of Leonard Woods to Jedidiah Morse, 1808, in 
Woods's History of Andover Theological Seminary, p. 563. 
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and the existing Seminaries were unable to supply the demand.’ “ 
There were more than a hundred towns in New Hampshire without 
Congregational ministers and more than fifty Congregational churches 
without pastors at the time the Seminary began 

Nathaniel Bouton, pastor of the Concord First Church (1824-66) 
and eventually trustee (1836-41) of the Gilmanton Academy and Semi- 
nary, had in Andover Seminary been the first (1825) to suggest the 
entire idea of a non-sectarian, nationally oriented American Home Mis- 
sionary Society. The ideal had found further and eloquent expression 
in John Maltby’s paper read before fellow Andoverians, “The Connex- 
ion between Domestic Missions and the Political Prospects of Our 
Country,’ which called for the unification of all the resources ‘of phil- 
anthropy, patriotism and Christian sympathy throughout our country, 
into one vast reservoir, from which a stream will flow to Georgia, to 
Louisiana, to Missouri, and to Maine, fertilizing every barren spot and 
causing our whole country to flourish like the garden of the Lord.’ © 
It was natural for Bouton from his new base in Concord and for other 
Andover pastors in New Hampshire to be concerned with the barren 
spots nearby. In their minds revivalism and the creation of a new semi- 
nary were closely linked. 

Congregationalists in New Hampshire had come to regard the annual 
meeting of their General Association (founded in 1809) ‘as the ban- 
quet of our Zion,’ as Nathaniel Bouton exclaimed, ‘and, like the ancient 
tribes going up to Jerusalem, they [the ministers and delegates to the 
Association meetings] flocked to the entertainment with holy joy!’™ 
It was an occasion of high revival preaching. Fresh waves of local quick- 
enings followed in the wake of the annual meetings. Typical was the 
great revival in Concord in 1831 where the General Association met to 


“Professor Heman Rood, quoted in Edward P. Crowell, Memorial of the Rev. 
Aaron Warner (Amherst, 1884), p. 35. 

"On Bouton and Maltby and the origins of the Home Missionary idea, see 
Collin Brummit Goodykoontz, Home Missions on the American Frontier with Par- 
ticular Reference to the American Home Missionary Society (Caldwell, Idaho, 1939), 
p. 176. See also Bouton’s own account of the origin of the Society in Autobiography 
and Tributes to His Memory, ed. John Bell Bouton (New York, 1879), pp. 32-33. 
Bouton (Yale, 1821; Andover Theological Seminary, 1824), after his long pastorate in 
Concord was made State Historian, and he edited the massive ten-volume Documents 
and Records Relating to the State of New Hampshire (Concord, 1874). There are 

- portraits of Dr Bouton at NHHS and Dartmouth College. 

= Bouton, Commemorative Discourse, p. 42. 
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hear several sermons and missionary progress reports as usual and this 
time also to participate in a communion service: 


On the last day, the = day of the feast, God revealed himself, by his 
Spirit, to the hearts of the unconverted. The administration of the Lord’s 
Supper to about eight hundred and fifty communicants on the lower floor, 
in the presence of near four hundred non-communicants, who stood in sol- 
emn and tearful silence in the gallery, produced an awful impression, as- 
sociated with the idea of final separations at the judgment! 


At the annual meeting of the Association in Amherst in 1832, ‘a 
missionary spirit broke out and pervaded the great congregation, and 
such a scene was opened as never before was witnessed in New Hamp- 
shire.’ ‘Old Testament times seemed to have returned,’ Nathaniel 
Bouton’s account continues, ‘when they came, both men and women,’ 
with money and jewelry for the cause of the Missionary Society.” It 
was also reported that ‘in more instances than . . . ever . . . hereto- 
fore . . . have the more hopeless, the abandoned, the profligate, the 
universalist, and the infidel, been compelled to come in.’ * When the 
ministers and delegates returned to their local conferences and parishes, 
the impulses of the annual assembly with its high preaching reverberated 
throughout the season. 

Then, at the annual meeting of the General Association in Keene in 
1833, it was resolved ‘to search out all the members of our churches, 
of suitable age, talents and prospects of usefulness, and encourage them 
to turn their attention to the work of the Christian ministry.’ Dr 
Bouton closes his account of the great refreshings at this time with the 
hymn: 

Saviour, visit thy plantation; 
Grant us, Lord, a gracious rain; 
All will come to desolation, 
Unless thou return again. 

Bouton, Discourse, pp. 43 f. 

™ Discourse, pp. 45 f. 

“ Minutes of the General Association of New-Hampshire (Concord, 1832), p. 10. 
Italics mine. 

* Minutes of the General Association of New-Hampshire (Worcester, Mass., 
1833), p. 5. Concurrently the New-Hampshire Observer carried a series of articles 
suggesting that theological training should be connected with ‘the establishment of 
a manual labor school in some central part of the state.’ This series is referred to in 
the Observer, XVIII (14 October 1836), 165 (col. 2). The writer of the series signs 


himself ‘A. P.,’ very likely the pious and enterprising printer Alfred Prescott of Gil- 
manton. 
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Lord, revive us, 
All our help must come from thee! ** 


A bracketed sentence notes that this hymn was ‘sung by the congrega- 
tion with sublime effect.’ 

Such was the immediate background of the digging of a new seed 
plot of missionaries and preachers, this time within the frame of the 
Gilmanton Academy Charter. For in this year, 1833, the trustees of 
the Academy, under the impact of the revival, agreed that the first and 
principal end and design of the Academy, according to its Constitu- 
tion, not only admitted but even required a theological department. 
They thereupon authorized one of their number, on 20 February 1833, 
to go over the lands originally granted to the Academy by the state with 
a view to selecting parcels for sale to finance the new program. 

Meeting on 7 July 1835, the full board of trustees of the Academy, 
namely, Stephen Moody (Harvard College, 1790, the first practicing 
lawyer within the present limits of Belknap County), John Ham (Dart- 
mouth College, 1797, lawyer), Stephen L. Greely (merchant and 
magistrate), Jeremiah Wilson (colonel in the militia, magistrate, and 
businessman), Peter L. Folsom (Dartmouth College, 1796, teacher, 
merchant, magistrate), Andrew Mack (Dartmouth College, 1808, 
teacher and magistrate),** William Patrick (Williams College, 1799, 


pastor in neighboring Canterbury), Francis Cogswell, Esq. (Dart- 
mouth College, 1822, lawyer and manufacturer of Dover and, after 
1841, of Andover, Massachusetts, a brother of the later president of 
the Seminary),*°’ Governor William Badger, and Daniel Lancaster, 
authorized the latter as the minister of the Centre Parish to advise the 
Christian community at large of the contemplation of the trustees ‘to 


connect a Theological Department with this School.’ * 


Before discussing, however, the maturation of their plans, we 


” Discourse, p. 47. 

” HG, pp. 223 and 224. 

* HG, pp. 247-249. 

” HG, p. 162. 

“ Biography and picture in Sketches of Successful New Hampshire Men (Man- 
chester, 1882), p. 177. A portrait of Francis Cogswell is preserved at Dartmouth 
College. 

= a under date. A copy of the vote was deposited in the cornerstone of 
the Seminary Hall; see n. 115, below. The background of the vote is provided in the 
New-Hampshire Observer, XVIII (14 October 1836), 165 (col. 2); a copy of this 
issue was likewise placed in the cornerstone. 
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must take note of the short-lived rivalry (1835-38) between the com- 
peting seminary project of the church and town of Gilmanton and, 
thirty miles to the north, that of the church and town of Plymouth 
(outlined above at the end of Part 1). This rivalry throws into relief an 
inherent weakness in New England congregational polity as its propo- 
nents groped for a new strategy in recruiting and training ministers now 
that their churches had been constitutionally severed from that direct 
support of a congregationalist magistracy enjoyed by colonial Puritan- 
ism. (The Congregationalists from Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
New Hampshire at the Convention of Windsor in 1812 were still ac- 
quainted with the privileges of the standing order.) 

Undoubtedly, the presence of the governor of New Hampshire as 
a member of the board of Gilmanton’s trustees perpetuated the sem- 
blance and the ethos of former times and obscured in the eyes of most 
of the promoters of the Gilmanton Seminary the constitutional and 
ecclesiological limits of their project. Ideally, of course, a New Hamp- 
shire seminary would have been conceived by and located suitably to 
the needs of all the churches by a vote of the state association of min- 
isters or at the least by a county conference of Congregational churches; 
but in the case both of Gilmanton and Plymouth in the spring and 
summer of 1835 the initiative was being taken by local bodies; and the 
enthusiasm generated for the rival enterprises inevitably drew upon 
pride of place and the cultural and mercantile ambitions of the leading 
members of the churches of these two towns. (As late as the fall of 
1836 the committee of the General Association to which the subject 
of theological seminaries had been referred, and which was made up 
— somewhat tendentiously — of Governor Badger and the Reverend 
Daniel Lancaster, both of Gilmanton, and the Reverend Nathaniel 
Bouton of Concord, a trustee of the Gilmanton Academy, felt obliged 
to present prominently to the public the Gilmanton side of the con- 
troversy in the New-Hampshire Observer). 

The constitutional anomaly of an academy-based seminary within 
the framework of congregational polity that was at the heart of the 
Gilmanton-Plymouth altercation must be seen at still closer range. 
Within the Reformed tradition generally an academy or its equivalent 
was the indicated organ or institutionalization of the teaching function 


“ ‘Statement of the Board of Trustees of Gilmanton Academy,’ XVIII (14 Octo- 
ber 1836), 165 (all 5 cols.). 
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of the Church and of the doctoral office of the ministry,“ while more 
specifically within the New England stream of that tradition an acad- 
emy was the natural extension of the doctoral responsibility of the local 
church and its minister, an institution that happened also to answer to 
the higher educational aspirations of the town and parish as a whole and 
that could therefore call upon all townspeople, irrespective of religious 
profession, for support. But a theological seminary for the training of 
ministers for all the (Congregational) churches was, for a local church, 
a constitutionally spurious outgrowth. The insistence of the framers 
of ‘the great design’ of Gilmanton that their plan was a legitimate ex- 
tension or implementation of their unusual Academy Charter of 1794, 
which at one point grants a privilege like that accorded Harvard Col- 
lege by the godly magistracy of Massachusetts in 1650, further ob- 
scured in the eyes of the promoters the constitutional anomaly of a 
parish-based, academy-based seminary. 

Especially was this true of William Badger, trustee of the Academy 
from 1804 and soon to be president of the board.* Son of the Honor- 
able Joseph Badger (II) and grandson of General Joseph Badger (I), 
he was, while deliberating with his fellow trustees, as governor engaged 
in the tense actions consequent upon defending American claims 
against Great Britain over the temporarily autonomous Indian Stream 


Territory. The powerful three-hundred-pound squire will not have 
been overly sensitive to the neo-Congregational distinctions between 


“See Robert Henderson, ‘The Doctoral Ministry in the Reformed Tradition,’ 
Ph.D. thesis, Harvard 1959. 

“See p. 385, above. 

“He was elected president 21 August 1838 (Records), and remained in office 
until his death in 1852. There are two portraits of William Badger: one, painted 
during his governorship, hangs in the State House, Concord (reproduced in the 
Granite Monthly, XVII, 1894, 238); the other, together with one of his wife, hangs 
in the Belmont (New Hampshire) Public Library. 

“The territory west of the Connecticut Lakes, not clearly assigned to either 
country by the boundaries in the Treaty of Paris, 1783, had become autonomous 
during the persistence of the dispute following Dutch King William’s unheeded 
(by Americans) adjudication in 1827, and indeed presumed to be a republic, with 
a president, from 1832 to 1836. Final settlement of the dispute did not come until 
1842, with the signing of the Webster-Ashburton Treaty. For Governor Badger’s 
role, see Roger Hamilton Brown, The Struggle for the Indian Stream Territory 
(Cleveland, 1955), pp. 64 ff. The part played by the Harvard Library and its long 
struggle to regain key maps lent by it to the Federal Government are described by 
Kimball C. Elkins, “The Harvard Library and the Northeastern Boundary Dispute,’ 
Harvarp Lisrary Buttetin, VI (1952), 255-263. See also n. 159, below. 
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academy, seminary, church, state, and community in view of his own 
multiple role as governor, trustee, leading New Hampshire farmer and 
factory promoter,” husband successively of the daughter of the first 
pastor of Gilmanton and of the sister of the Seminary’s future presi- 
dent, and sometime president of the Strafford County Education 
Society. 

But at least one contemporary of the Gilmanton-Plymouth con- 
troversy perceived, alongside the obscured issue of the realigned rela- 
tion of church and state and the intermeshed issue of church and com- 
munity, the still unclarified issue of the Church, the churches, and the 
seminary. Signing himself merely ‘R. N.’ in a letter to the Observer,” 
he observed that, while the two boards of the rival academies both 
agreed on the need of uniting for the upbuilding of a single strong semi- 
nary for the whole state, and were laudably concerned about ‘the desti- 
tution of N. H.,’ they failed to perceive the extent to which they had 
‘gone forward on their own responsibility and made some provisions, 
evidently not by the voice, nor at all under the direction of the 
Churches, but by their own impulse.’ He went on, employing the 
term ‘Church’ in the singular for that comprehensive or collective 
sense of the word that most contemporary Congregationalists designated 
by the term ‘Zion,’ to make clear the ecclesiological or constitutional 
basis of his criticism of the Gilmanton (and equally the Plymouth) 
promoters: “Evidently the Church in N. H. must sustain . . . a Semi- 
nary; and she should have the privilege and take the responsibility of 
doing it where she will and as she will.’ He then noted that the trustees 
of academy boards, though indeed men of substance, were not gen- 
erally ‘professors of religion’ (converts in a revival) and were often as 
much concerned ‘to promote the prosperity of their own village’ as ‘the 


“The present town of Belmont began under his enterprise as the Factory Vil- 
lage section of Gilmanton. 


“ Governor Badger’s first wife was a daughter of Isaac Smith and his second wife 
(from 1814) was a sister of both Francis Cogswell and Dr William Cogswell. 

” He identifies himself with the General Association of Ministers, but a name 
with these initials does not appear in Henry Hazen, The Congregational and Pres- 
byterian Ministers and Churches of New Hampshire (Boston, 1875). His letter, 
dated 1 September 1836, is printed in the same issue of the Observer, p. 166 (cols. 
1-3), that contains the ‘Statement of the Board,’ the very issue that was soon to be 
placed in the Seminary cornerstone (see n. 61, above). The ecclesiological imper- 
fection of Gilmanton’s ‘great design’ upon which R. N. comments so incisively was 
a seed of its destruction. Unwittingly the promoters were to encapsule, as it were, 
the labeled packet of the fatal seed within the very foundation of the edifice that 
embodied their great dream. 
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cause and progress of truth.’ R. N. demanded not only a ‘converted’ 
ministry (the parole of the Edwardean Great Awakening) ™ but even 
a ‘converted’ trusteeship! Mustering the Gilmanton board, not by 
name but by occupation, he was in little doubt about the small percent- 
age among them of ‘professors of religion’ qualified to be guardians of 
the theological education of the future pastors in Zion: 


Look at G. The writer has little personal knowledge of the men composing 
the board. But he knows what is said and probably said truly. The Hon. 
late chief magistrate of the State ™ is a member of the board; there are two 
ministers; three lawyers, one of whom only, is believed to be a professor 
of religion; one merchant, not a professor of religion; one farmer, not a pro- 
fessor of religion; one Taverner, and one Gentleman. The writer has not 
the least unpleasant reflection to make respecting the character of any of 
these men. But he simply asks, are these the men best qualified in all re- 
spects to direct Theological Education? — are these men taken together, 
whom the ministers and Churches in N. H. would select to direct the train- 
ing of her future ministry?” 


In view of this kind of criticism, the Gilmanton board were doubt- 
less glad of the endorsement of their project, on 14 July 1835, by the 
Deerfield Association (the regional grouping of Congregational min- 
isters to which those in Gilmanton belonged); * and they thereafter 
were at pains to secure as much general support as possible through 


regional and state associations and, presently, through the institution 
of a board of visitors to represent the Christian community at large. 
Confident that everything was being done to gain general support 
and particularly to placate the promoters of Plymouth by encouraging 
them to think that they might reconceive their project as a teacher’s 
seminary and collaborate with Gilmanton, and further assured by what 
they construed to be a ‘providential indication that God had been pre- 
paring the way [in the wilderness] before them,’ the board of the Gil- 
manton Academy at their annual meeting on 14 August 1835 au- 


” One of the consequences of the revivalistic theology (“New England’ or Hop- 
kinsian theology) was to construe the conversion of the ‘hopefully pious’ prospec- 
tive recruit (with merely ‘a speculative belief in Christianity’) for the ministry as 
much more important than his subsequent ordination. See related material in con- 
nection with the nurture of children below, at n. 144. 

™R. N.’s letter was written, it will be recalled, at the end rather than at the out- 
set of the Gilmanton-Plymouth controversy and Badger was no longer governor. 

™R. N.’s characterizations may be collated with the actual names and occupa- 
tions of the Gilmanton trustees given above. 

* Observer, XVIII, 166 (col. 3). 
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thorized a special committee to secure a professor of theology at an 
annual salary of $400 to be paid quarterly and with such perquisites as 
he might obtain from sabbath preaching. He was expected to 


lecture upon Biblical Exegesis, Church History, Systematic Theology, the 
composition and delivery of Sermons and Pastoral duties; together with 
such preparatory Intellectual and metaphysical studies as may be pursued 
by the Theological Students; varying his instructions according to the Term 
of one, two, or three years which they may spend in the Institution. He 
will also for the present have the principal charge of those scholars belong- 
ing to the Institution who may be studying the Latin and Greek languages. 
He will likewise instruct any young men in Hebrew who may wish to com- 
mence that language previously to entering the higher Theological Schools 
in our country. It is expected further, that he will occasionally lecture 
before the whole School on morals, the evidences of natural and revealed 
religion, and on the doctrines and duties of Christianity generally.” 


At this stage, the Gilmanton plan was no more ambitious (except for 
the provision for Hebrew) than that of Hampden-Bangor (1816) and 
Plymouth (1835); but it did not expressly consider the proposed the- 
ological training as terminal. 

In lecturing to the whole Academy, the professor of theology was 
expected to implement an important provision of the Charter and the 
Constitution of 1794. The trustees also stipulated that the lectures in 
theology would be open to students of all (evangelical) denominations 
‘free from Tuition.’ * Three committees were appointed, one to draft 
the regulations and prospectus,” one to bring the cause of the new de- 
partment before the Congregational General Association at the next 
meeting, and one to revise the bylaws to accommodate the new depart- 
ment in the Academy. 

A member of all three of these committees was Daniel Lancaster, 
graduate of Dartmouth and Andover, minister (1825-52) successive- 

“Records, under date of 14 August 1835. A copy of this vote was deposited in 
the cornerstone. The account in the Observer (col. 3) mistakenly says 15 August. 

* The unitive character of the seminary movement with its eschatological sense 
of the world missionary assignment laid upon Americans ‘coming up out of the 
wilderness’ is indicated in the already cited work of Professor George Howe of 


Columbia Seminary in South Carolina (another daughter of Andover), who in his 
Discourse of 1844 spoke easily and naturally of ‘the American Church’; cf. n. 4, 
above. 

"Records. Lancaster was also appointed chairman of a committee to draft the 
regulations and cause the same to be published for three weeks in the New Hampshire 
Patriot, Statesman, Observer, and other papers thought advisable. The prospectus 
was published in Gilmanton as a circular, August 1835. 
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ly of the First Church and the Centre Church (in 1832, after the tri- 
section of the original parish). A major promoter of the Seminary and 
later historian of the Town, he also gave expression to his devotion to 
the cause of Christian education in general by publishing the first of 
four exclusively religious journals (see Plate VI) to be edited and 
printed in Gilmanton within the ensuing decade. His was a semi- 
monthly entitled the Sabbath School Advocate, which was published 
from 1 May 1835 to 1 May 1839.” 

The second of the three ad hoc committees of which Lancaster was 
a member, appointed by the Academy board at its annual meeting in 
August 1835, was unable to gain the support of the General Associa- 
tion in September, which, meeting as it happened precisely in the rival 
town of Plymouth, declared that it was ‘inexpedient’ for that body to 
adopt any resolution respecting the ‘laudable’ efforts of both Plymouth 
and Gilmanton.” 


b. First Phase of the Seminary 1835-1843 


Despite disappointment in the General Association’s evasion of a 
clear directive, the newly authorized department at Gilmanton had, 


™ Lancaster’s role as editor is not indicated in the periodical; for the fact of his 
editorship we are dependent on his statement in the ‘Autograph History of Gilman- 
ton.’ HG, p. 129, supplies the inclusive dates of publication. Following its termina- 
tion, Alfred Prescott, the publisher of the Advocate (and printer to the Seminary) 
explains, in an angry but reasoned letter to the editor of the Christian Panoply, 
n. s., 1 (Concord, 12 July 1839), 2, the background of the opposition to the printing 
of this county paper: jealousy of Gilmanton’s cultural pre-eminence. 

Plate VI will accompany the concluding installment of this article, in the ensuing 
issue of the BuLtetin. The issue of the Sabbath School Advocate shown, Vol. III, 
No. 10, for 17 September 1837, is reproduced from the copy deposited in the corner- 
stone of the Seminary — the only actual copy thus far traced of any issue subsequent 
to Vol. II (an incomplete run of Vols. I-II is held by the American Antiquarian 
Society and of Vol. 1 by NHHS). 

Lancaster was for twelve years secretary of the New Hampshire Bible Society; 
for nine years scribe of the Deerfield Association of Congregational Ministers; for 
seven years the secretary and for six years the moderator of the Strafford County 
Conference; for three years in each organization secretary of the Strafford County 
Bible Home Missionary Society and the Strafford County Education Society; and for 
nine years a trustee of the New Hampshire Missionary Society. On Lancaster, see 
further HG, pp. 247-249, and n. 187, below. Lancaster’s immediate predecessor in 
the ministry of the First Parish was the father of Ainsworth Rand Spofford, Li- 
brarian of Congress (1864-97), who was born in Gilmanton in 1825. 

* Minutes of the General Association . . . in Plymouth (Concord, 1835). With 
the Reverend Samuel Hall at its head, Plymouth Academy (1808) specialized in 
teacher training (1837); and out of it grew the first New Hampshire normal school 
(1871). 
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by the opening of the fall term in October 1835, called back as pro- 
fessor from New Milford, Connecticut, Heman Rood (see Plate IIb), 
first pastor of the Centre Church (1826-30).” Born in Jericho, Ver- 
mont, 1795, he had been graduated from Middlebury College (1819) 
and Andover Theological Seminary (1825). Before coming to Gil- 
manton as pastor he had served in Montpelier Academy and Mid- 
dlebury College as preceptor and tutor respectively. He was destined 
to remain as professor of theology and scripture at Gilmanton for eight 
years. 

Professor Rood taught seven students in the course of the first term 
in ‘a convenient lecture room’ and with a theological library room con- 
taining about nine hundred volumes.” So great was the response of the 
Christian community in New Hampshire and Massachusetts that even 
before the end of the opening term the trustees decided to enlarge the 
department as a seminary apart. By the opening of the spring term 
Rood was joined by the Reverend Aaron Warner as professor of 
sacred rhetoric (see Plate IIc), who served until the financial exigencies 
of the Seminary obliged them both to resign in the fall of 1843. The 
Rood-Warner period (1835-43) constitutes the first and longest phase 
in the brief history of the Seminary. 

Like Rood an Andover seminarian (1819), Warner had been grad- 
uated from Williams College in 1813.°° Born in Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, he brought to the Seminary a great interest in the practice and 
in the theology of the revival. After his graduation from Andover he 
had become a city missionary in Charleston, South Carolina, and was 


” At the ordination of Rood, just out of Andover, as pastor of the newly formed 
Centre Church, it was Dr Edwards of Andover who preached (HG, pp. 219 f., 196). 
Plate IIb is reproduced from a photograph in the possession of a great-grandson, Dr 
Francis Brewer, of Bloomfield, Connecticut. 

” This was the number of volumes at the end of the first term, according to the 
Records. By the end of the second term, 25 August 1836, the library had been in- 
creased to 1,200 volumes (New-Hampshire Observer, XVIII, 165, col. 4). 

“Surviving materials on or by Aaron Warner are preserved in the Edward 
Hitchcock Memorial Room, Amherst College, where he served as professor 1844-53. 
The principal account of his life is the already cited ninety-page Memorial, pre- 
pared by his son-in-law Edward P. Crowell, D.D., professor at Amherst, Chapter 
VI being devoted to Warner’s Gilmanton career. The Amherst collection includes 
among other writings by Warner a printed article on Mrs Harriet Newell of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions; a printed sermon delivered 
at the ordination of Jeremiah Blake, Gilmanton Theological Seminary °38; half a 
dozen manuscript sermons; and three letters. Plate IIc is reproduced, with kind per- 


mission, from a photograph of a full-length portrait of Warner hanging in the Am- 
herst College Library. 
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subsequently ordained an evangelist to preach in Salem and Medford, 
Massachusetts, and then again in the South. It was while on a preach- 
ing visit in Gilmanton that he was recognized as the appropriate can- 
didate for the new chair in rhetoric.’ He assumed his duties on June 1, 
and already his prospective presence had moved the trustees to draw 
up a substantial, theologically grounded Constitution (on which more 
presently) and to prepare another circular for the solicitation of addi- 
tional funds.® 

The circular presented the condition and plan of the Seminary and 
set as the goal a subscription of $30,000 for ‘all who pray for the peace 
of Zion.’ Announcing that a third professorship, namely in systematic 
theology, was about to be filled, the circular confidently declared that 
the three-year program at Gilmanton would ‘then afford all the ad- 
vantages enjoyed in similar Seminaries in our country.’ 

Three professors from the theological alma mater of Gilmanton’s 
two teachers, quoted in the circular, seemed to agree in their hearty en- 
dorsement of the bold new ‘effort . . . to build up the waste places of 
Zion in our country, by increasing the number of able and faithful 
ministers of the gospel.’ The enthusiastic Andover professors were 
Leonard Woods, Moses Stuart, and Justin Edwards. The first two had 
been present with President Timothy Dwight at the Convention of 
Windsor in 1812. From Boston came another endorsement, likewise 
printed in the circular, from William Cogswell, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Education Society and future president of the Seminary, who ex- 
pressed his wishes and prayers for a benevolent public and ‘the blessings 
of the Great Head of the Church’ in order that Gilmanton might be 
‘instrumental in doing much to supply the destitution of ministers in 
that State, and, ultimately in sending forth many faithful heralds of the 
cross to other lands.’ 

In July the Seminary rejoiced in the receipt of $1,000 from the es- 
tate of Samuel Stone, Esq., of Townsend, Massachusetts. By the close 
of the second term and at the anniversary celebration (a public exhibi- 


“He received his appointment while in Gilmanton, 18 February 1836. He ac- 
cepted on April 27, and his original appointment was retroactively sanctioned at the 
annual meeting of the board, 19 August 1836. HG mistakenly says, p. 220, the ap- 
pointment came on 18 February 1835. See Records. 

* Copies of the circular are in the Gilmanton Archives. Its assembled statements, 
including a strong endorsement signed by three professors of Andover Theological 
Seminary, are variously dated from March 7 to June 10. 
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tion roughly the equivalent of a modern commencement) on 25 August 
1836, when Professor Warner was inaugurated, the Seminary could 
boast of a student body of ten, a prospective student body of twenty 
for the fall term, and a library of 1,200 volumes, over half of which 
had been added by the munificence of donors in Boston and particular- 
ly in New York. From the printed programs for the anniversary ex- 
ercises of August 25, we learn the nature of the parts delivered by the 
students at the public examination “* at which a committee of three 
visitors appointed by the trustees were present, and on which they gave 
their judgment in a formal report to the trustees, stating that the Gil- 
manton theologues ‘would not suffer in comparison with the Students 
of other Theological Seminaries.’ ** Among the first three visitors was 
Dr William Cogswell. 

At the annual meeting in the following August, 1837, the board 
voted to request that the committee of visitors make a new appeal at 
the forthcoming sessions at Claremont of the General Association of 
Ministers in New Hampshire for statewide endorsement of the Gil- 
manton Seminary.” And a few days later the much desired approbation 
was granted.’ Thereupon the board voted, 9 October 1837, ‘that the 
General Association of Ministers in New Hampshire have authority to 


appoint a Board of Visitors to look into the exercises of the Theological 


Seminary.’ ** Thus an important ecclesiological and constitutional 


imperfection in the original design of the Seminary was rectified. At 
the meeting of the Strafford County Home Missionary Society the 
following June, 1838, Daniel Lancaster, without speaking directly of 
his beloved Seminary, could jubilantly report: 


“ John Foster of Beverly, Massachusetts, for example, spoke on “The Ministry for 
the First Two Centuries Compared with That of the Present Day’ (NHHS). 

© The report of the first three visitors is printed in the Observer, XVIII, 165 f. 

“ Records, under date of August 16. 

* Minutes of the General Association of New-Hampshire at Their Meeting in 
Claremont, August 1837 (Gilmanton, 1837), p. 16: “The Theological Seminary at 
Gilmanton, is yet in its infancy, but is prosperous; and if sustained by the prayers 
and liberality of the churches, as we hope it will be, it will doubtless be the means 
of great good to the State and the world.’ The endorsement was so much coveted 


that a copy of the Minutes was included in the small box placed in the Seminary 
cornerstone. 


* Records, under date. 
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The wilderness has become as the garden of God, and the moral desert blos- 
soms as the rose. . . . O there is a luxury in the thought, that by our 
agency, the hearts of God’s people in many a dry and thirsty spot, have 
been refreshed and comforted.*® 


Georce H. WiLiLiaMs 
(To be concluded) 


” Anniversaries of Strafford County (Gilmanton, 1838), pp. 23 f. A copy of 
Anniversaries was later placed in the cornerstone. 
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The Generation of 1830 


HE exhibit which occasions your kind invitation to speak 

before the Grolier Club consists principally of books and 

manuscripts by important personages of the English-speak- 

ing world who were born in 1809, and it illustrates their 
careers especially during the first half century. If we accept the 
canonical legal theory that at twenty-one men arrive at years of in- 
discretion, we may call this group the generation of 1830. The designa- 
tion is close enough for my purpose. Confining ourselves to some 
leading names, we note that though Poe’s Tamerlane appeared in 1827, 
the Al Aaraaf volume of 1829 is better poetry. Holmes printed his 
‘Old Ironsides’ poem in 1830 and began The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table in a magazine of 1831. Tennyson’s 1830 book, Poems, Chiefly 
Lyrical, clearly announced a new genius. Gladstone’s speech of May, 
1831, before the Oxford Union was called the most eloquent ever 
delivered before that society and proclaimed his oratorical powers. 
In December, 1831, Darwin departed on the Beagle to explore the 
Galapagos Islands and the ideas of Lyell’s new Principles of Geology. 
Of the better-known names only FitzGerald and Lincoln were late 
in maturing. The leading dates fall conveniently around 1830, and 
we may therefore attempt to place this generation in history. 

In 1830 George IV went to his dubious reward, to be succeeded by 
King William, derisively known as Silly Billy, who, however, had 
sense enough to force a recalcitrant House of Lords to accept the Re- 
form Bill of 1832, which, in fact, inaugurated the Victorian world. 
(Victoria, by the by, in 1830 was eleven, going on twelve.) Across the 
channel Louis Philippe and his umbrella were similarly inaugurating 
the kingdom of the middle class. Over the rest of Europe the spirit 
and policy of Metternich prevailed, that Metternich who had written 
his wife some years earlier: ‘I have become a species of moral power.’ 
In Russia a new czar was simultaneously liberating Greece and closing 
down on the universities, wherein earnest young Hegelians were dis- 


* An address at the opening, 17 February 1959, of an exhibition of books and manu- 
scripts entitled ‘From Poet to Premier: 1809 and After’ held by the Grolier Club, 
New York, during February and March; here printed with slight revisions. 
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covering mystical virtues in autocracy, slavophilism, and Holy Russia. 
In the United States a former professor of rhetoric and oratory at 
Harvard, by name John Quincy Adams, was planning to devote him- 
self to his books while in. the White House Andrew Jackson per- 
sonified the rude vigor of an ebullient class hard to define save that 
it was not revolutionary and was bourgeois in its values. 

Except in France the year 1830 marks the twilight of romanticism. 
In Great Britain Byron, Shelley, and Keats were dead, Wordsworth 
was past his prime, and in two years, worn out by incessant writing, 
the Wizard of the North was to die. In the United States of 1830 
Channing printed his once celebrated ‘Remarks on National Litera- 
ture,’ Audubon had begun his Birds of America, Webster replied to 
Hayne, and Mrs Sarah Josepha Hale published a poem to be set to 
music by Lowell Mason, which begins: 


Mary had a little lamb, 


Its fleece was white as snow. 


The poem denies the Calvinistic doctrine that children are mere limbs 
of Satan and is in that sense romantic, just as Webster’s oration and 
Channing’s essay partake of romantic nationalism and Audubon’s birds 
partake of romantic nature. But the generation of 1830 faces both 
ways, and so Mrs Hale’s poem also anticipates the Kate Greenaway 
books, Channing merely sketches what Emerson, Whitman, and Wil- 
liam Dean Howells are later to affirm, and Webster’s oration fore- 
shadows the strong nationalists and the economic imperialism of the 
later century. Let us return briefly to Europe. 

The year of Scott’s death was also the year when Goethe died after 
completing Faust. Goethe is sometimes regarded as the first modern 
man, and the Faustian spirit is supposed by philosophers like Spengler 
to symbolize modernity. Certainly by 1832 the German romantics 
were gone or going, just as in Russia in 1832 the publication of the 
last part of Pushkin’s Evgenii Onegin marks the culmination and the 
decline of romanticism. Even in France, where Gautier’s waistcoat 
flamed like a banner at every riotous performance of Hugo’s Hernani, 
a young man named Balzac had begun his serious literary career in 
1829, an older man called Stendhal published Le Rouge et le noir in 
1830, and a German Jew, officially described as ‘blasphemous, indecent, 
subversive, and replete with lése majesté,’ fled from Germany to Paris 
in 1831. Of him Matthew Arnold was later to write: 
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The Spirit of the world, 

Beholding the absurdity of men — 

Their vaunts, their feats — let a sardonic smile, 
For one short moment, wander o’er his lips. 
That smile was Heine! 


Heine, too, retains his romantic traits, but he is essentially a modernist, 
somebody far closer to T. S. Eliot than he is to Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
The cultural world of 1830 was evidently split down the middle, and 
a fading romanticism was trying to come to terms with a new some- 
thing nobody could quite define. It was not realism, not naturalism 
— these were to come in the second half of this amazing epoch — it 
was something for which we have no good name. It was too early for 
Victorianism, or for General Grant, or for Eastlake furniture, though 
Eastlake become an R.A. in 1830, and it was obviously too early for 
Prince Albert, who was not born until 1819. Let us call it seriousness. 

Seriousness was a somewhat complicated matter. All these young 
men, born in 1809, the year of Wagram, when the Napoleonic Em- 
pire was at its height, could later understand the significance of Musset’s 
brilliant and melancholy novel, La Confession dun enfant du siécle, 
the hero of which, young, pale, embittered, was, he tells us, conceived 
between two battles and born to the sound of cannon. When they 
reached their majority, the long nightmare of the French Revolution 
and the dictatorship of Napoleon lay in the past of these young orators 
and poets, these scientists and translators, but the contemporary world 
of Metternich did not inspirit them, it did not strengthen them. The 
popular revolts of 1830 — did they perchance portend more carnage, 
another world war? Or were they the dawn of an era of peace and of 
the people? The young men could not then, or later, make up their 
minds. Tennyson went to Spain to find out, but not many years after, 
fearful of the populace, he referred condescendingly to ‘the red fool- 
fury of the Seine.’ On the other hand, Lincoln, his contemporary, 
was to declare that government of the people, for the people, and by 
the people shall not perish from the earth. Were you for or against 
humanity, that humanity Michelet, whose Introduction a [histoire 
universelle appeared in 1831, turned into an earthly god? To escape 
from the dilemma Holmes, the Brahmin, retreated into the eighteenth 
century whereas Poe, his strange contemporary, in ‘Mellonta Tauta,’ 
a tale of the year 2848, painted a gloomy picture of democracy. Fitz- 
Gerald managed to maintain a genial skepticism about humanity, and 
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Darwin educed man from the animal kingdom. In his old age, of 
course, Gladstone could refer to the ‘God-fearing and God-sustaining 
University of Oxford,’ and is nowadays thought of as somebody who 
achieved the whole and perfect liberal faith in man. Certainly he 
believed that even fallen women, that even members of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, could be redeemed, and he died a great Christian 
statesman, as Lord Salisbury said. Lord Salisbury was a devout An- 
glican, who ought to know. But Gladstone, too, was throughout his 
life a split personality, an Italian in the grip of a Scotsman, says one 
biographer, a being divided, says another, who finds two Gladstones, 
one, ‘Mr. Liverpool,’ the shrewd, ambitious politician, the other, ‘Mr. 
Oxford,’ the High Churchman with leanings towards celibacy and 
recondite theological arguments. 

To most of us these early Victorians and Victorian Americans look 
as strong and substantial as their own daguerreotypes, but what the 
French call the malady of the century was nevertheless common to 
them —to Poe, the psychiatric; to Gladstone, the divided man; to 
Tennyson, whose /n Memoriam is not so much a cry for faith as a 
desperate struggle to fight off hallucination; to Lincoln, who suffered 
from melancholia; to Darwin, whose perpetual ill health was psycho- 
somatic; to FitzGerald, whose Omar Khayyam offers a conclusion in 
which nothing is concluded; even to Oliver Wendell Holmes, who 
could never quite make up his mind whether sin is a moral fact or a 
biological stain. ‘If, on presentation of the evidence,’ he wrote of Elsie 
Venner in 1883, ‘she becomes by the verdict of the human conscience 
a proper object of divine pity, and not of divine wrath, as a subject of 
moral poisoning, wherein lies the difference between her position at 
the bar of judgment, human or divine, and that of the unfortunate 
victim who received a moral poison from a remote ancestor before he 
drew his first breath?’ Wherein, indeed? This looks as if, in re- 
pudiating Calvinism, Holmes had made up his mind on one of the 
great moral issues of his age, but at the end of the novel Elsie dies as 
much the victim of the plot as if she had been either a deist or a Borgia. 
Holmes, too, was a divided man. 

Of course every generation regards its own era as filled with sick 
hurry and divided aims. Because of their autobiographical and con- 
fessional habits, because they lived in an age when the papers of great 
men were conscientiously preserved — John Morley, Gladstone’s bi- 
ographer, estimates that ‘between two and three hundred thousand 
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written papers of one sort or another’ passed through his hands — we 
know more about the generation of 1830 than we know about the 
generation of Shakespeare or of Dante or of Boethius or of Sophocles. 
The habit of confusion is of course at least as old as the Tower of 
Babel. If they had had the confessional drive and the scholarly train- 
ing of modernity, those writers who contributed books to the library 
of Ashurbanipal might also now be proved to be proper subjects for 
Freudian analysis. But these cautionary speculations, though doubtless 
valuable, do not alter the historic truth that the men of 1809, the gen- 
eration of 1830, were in fact troubled men, living in troubled times, 
as, indeed, the phrase ‘Victorian Compromise’ itself attests. You do 
not compromise issues unless the forces on either hand are virtually 
equal. The great issues of mankind, as Judge Learned Hand has ob- 
served, are never solved, they are merely ignored. The great issues 
of 1830 are in that sense still before us. 

But it is not thus that we commonly think of the world of the nine- 
teenth century. Those, we say, were simpler times. Would that we 
could return to them! Standards were fixed, values secure, diplomacy 
leisurely, wars minor, business simpler (being without social security 
or complicated taxes), politics responsible, domesticity not only com- 
monplace but rampant, the colonies knew their places, and so did 
servants, women, and labor, and heaven was so immediate that Glad- 
stone could write without embarrassment after having attended the 
burial of Lady Canning, ‘May we live as by the side of a grave and 
looking in.’ Said Tennyson solemnly: ‘We cannot live in art alone,’ 
and he wrote “The Palace of Art’ to prove it, a poem in which works 
of art are so enduringly described we do not in the least care 
that the tenant of the palace is finally driven to inhabit a cottage in the 
vale, a remove that seems to us nowadays mainly to exhibit a puzzling 
taste in real estate. Though Tennyson once said that ‘the general 
English view of God is as of an immeasurable clergyman; and some 
mistake the devil for God,’ we feel that the Victorian world is better 
expressed in another statement of his: “There are moments when the 
flesh is nothing to me, when I feel and know the flesh to be the vision, 
God and the Spiritual the only real and true.’ Why, then, this queer 
contradiction between our impression of the early Victorian world 
— or all of it, for that matter — as something simple and substantial, 
comfortable and kind; and the historical truth that its leading men 
were perpetually torn between purposes? How reconcile, so to speak, 
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the Tennyson who wrote “The Two Voices,’ an agonized debate be- 
tween faith and doubt, and the Tennyson who wrote The Idylls of 
the King? Why do we have this impression of solidity from an age 
of tensions? 

Every age has its own special resonance. We cannot translate eight- 
eenth-century writing into any other style. We know at once what 
baroque painting, what baroque architecture, what baroque costumes 
truly are. You cannot substitute the words of Dickens for the words of 
Malory any more than you can mistake beer for brandy. Each cultural 
epoch has its own pace, its own rhythm, its own pattern of stereotype 
and response. Words remain as formal elements spelled out; their 
connotation and denotation are as a flowing river. When in Twelfth 
Night Maria says of the disguised Viola that he is now in some com- 
merce with my lady, she means one thing; when Milton talks about 
looks commercing with the skies, he means something else; when the 
founding fathers gave congress the right to regulate commerce, they 
meant a third thing; and our modern chambers of commerce have 
virtually little or nothing to do with any of the three earlier meanings 
of the word. The problem is not merely one of looking out definitions 
in a dictionary; the problem is one of weight and onset in a word, a 
sentence, the organization of a paragraph, the purposes of title-pages, 
the attitude of writer towards reader and of reader towards writer, 
just as in iconography and iconology, though the naive spectator can 
ennumerate the objects in a painting, it requires a cultural expert to 
tell us what they mean and why they are there. 

But it takes time to establish what I have called the resonance, and 
what others may prefer to call the style, of any age. Obviously, the 
deeper the perspective in time, the easier, in one sense, it becomes to 
determine the primary characteristics of historical styles. It is relatively 
easy to identify Minoan pottery; it is relatively difficult to differentiate 
the stylistic qualities of a novel published in 1890 from those of a 
novel published fifty years later. You can, as I say, in virtually every 
case distinguish eighteenth-century writing from every other sort of 
writing, but it is hard to determine the temporal provenience of nine- 
teenth-century work. From what part of the century does the follow- 
ing passage derive? 

Genius, however, he certainly possessed, and genius of a high order. His 


ardent, tender, and magnificent turn of <p his brilliant fancy, his com- 
mand of expression, at once forcible and elegant, must be acknowledged. 
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Nature meant him for the prince of lyric writers. But by one fatal present 
she deprived her other gifts of half their value. . . . The honey of sen- 
suous description is spread so deeply over the surface of the goblet that a 
large proportion of its readers never think of its holding anything else. All 
the phases of unhallowed passion are described in full detail. 


I have, of course, deceived you. The first part of this paragraph is 
from Macaulay’s ‘Petrarch,’ printed in 1824, and the second from 
Holmes’s Over the Teacups published in 1891, almost seventy years 
later. Holmes is denouncing Madame Bovary, Macaulay is about to 
demonstrate the paucity of Petrarch’s thought, and I perform my little 
feat of legerdemain not to trick you but as a warning to myself to be 
cautious in what I am about to say concerning seriousness in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Nevertheless, something must be said; and, unfortunately, the first 
thing to be said is that, because of the decaying interest in stylistic 
analysis among our scholars, nobody nowadays says anything what- 
ever about our problem. We once used to take apart the paragraphs 
of Macaulay; but today the same amount of energy is expended in 
hunting down hidden symbolism in the prose of Melville, an enterprise 
that, whatever it may do for an understanding of Moby-Dick, does 
very little for an objective study of style. Since, however, discussions 
of sentence length, diction, parallelism, and the like components of 
rhetoric are not in themselves exciting topics for public discourse, you 
may be grateful that so far as the nineteenth century is concerned, 
this kind of information is feeble or altogether lacking, a fact that forces 
me into generalizations that cannot be supported by statistical evi- 
dence. What impression does nineteenth-century writing make on the 
sensitive reader? What can be usefully said of this tension between 
a fading romanticism and a mounting seriousness in the generation of 
1830? Why is it, when most of them were provably suffering from the 
malady of the century — that is, from the uncertainty of divided aims 
— their work yet leaves on readers this profound impression of solidity, 
assurance, depth, and strength? 

Let us put in contrast a pair of representative selections in prose 
and in verse, in each bracket one piece from the writings of the men 


of 1830 and one from living writers. Here is a poem written by a man 
born in 1809: 


Nightingales warbled without, 
Within was weeping for thee; 
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Shadows of three dead men 
Walk’d in the walks with me, 
Shadows of three dead men, and thou wast one of the three. 


Nightingales sang in his woods, 
The Master was far away; 
Nightingales warbled and sang 
Of a passion that lasts but a day; 
Still in the house in his coffin the Prince of courtesy lay. 


Two dead men have I known 
In courtesy like to thee; 
Two dead men have I loved 
With a love that ever will be; 
Three dead men have I loved, and thou art last of the three. 


This poem is by Alfred Tennyson, it was written in 1870, and it was 
occasioned by Tennyson’s grief for the death of Sir John Simeon, the 
owner of Swainston, and a particular friend of the poet. The other 
two dead men are Henry Lushington, to whom Tennyson dedicated 
The Princess, and Arthur Hallam. To me, in its classical restraint, its 
concentration, its simplicity, it is a rather moving, if somewhat man- 
nered, poem. Whatever you may think of it, you have had, I think, 
no difficulty in understanding it. The poet, accompanied as it were 
by the ghosts of three dead friends, walks in a garden while the 
nightingales sing their brief songs of transient passion and he remem- 
bers his lasting love for three shadows, one of whom, newly dead, had 
been in life the owner of the garden where the poet meditates. 

Let us now set beside this lyric another, modern poem also trafficking 
in memory and nostalgia, a poem quite as good as Tennyson’s — per- 
haps in the opinion of contemporaries even better. It is by Conrad 
Aiken, and here it is: 


This image or another, this quick choosing, 

raindrop choosing a path through grains of sand 

the blood-drop choosing its way, that the dead world 
may wake and think or sleep and dream 


This gesture or another, this quick action 

the bough broken by the wind and vane down 
the hand striking or touching, that the dead world 
may know itself and forget itself 
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This memory or another, this brief picture 
sunbeam on the shrivelled and frosted leaf 

a world of selves trying to remember the self 
before the idea of self is lost — 


Walk with me world, upon my right hand walk, 
speak to me Babel, that I may strive to assemble 
of all these syllables a single word 

before the purpose of speech is gone. 


This is from Mr Aiken’s volume Time in the Rock: Preludes to Defini- 
tion, published in 1936, a little more than sixty years after Tennyson’s 
poem was published in 1874. What is one to make of it? 

Well, three things seem immediately manifest. First, in Mr Aiken’s 
poem somebody is walking somewhere, he is not sure of himself, he 
is a very transient being, and he is so convinced of his own fugitive 
quality that he implores something called the world and something else 
called Babel to walk or speak with him in order that he may compose 
with their help ‘a single word,’ by which he may mean either this 
poem or some coherent expression of something else before ‘the pur- 
pose of speech is gone.’ Second, this poem seems to have something 
obscurely to do with a parallel between actions in the physical world 
— raindrops choosing a path, blood-drops choosing a way, boughs 
broken by the wind, sunbeams striking on a frosted leaf — and the 
concept of the self — myself, yourself, the poet’s self, anybody’s self. 
Third, as in Tennyson’s poem, the poet is talking to himself and is 
overheard by the reader; but unlike Tennyson’s poem, this overheard 
poem is rather difficult to understand. In Tennyson’s poem the poet, 
though he speaks a little enigmatically, speaks in the ordinary language 
and syntax of a man talking to men. But in Aiken’s poem the reader, 
not the poet, is expected to do all the work; the reader is expected to 
equate the opening phrase about this image or another with the parallel 
of the raindrop, the blood-drop, the broken bough, and the sunlit 
frosted leaf and the action of the mind remembering yesterday and 
striving to put into words the significance of yesterday, of confusion, 
of the interrelations of the outer world and the inner world and of the 
difficulties in this relation with reference to speech and therefore to 
life and therefore to the art of speaking, the art of poetry. There can 
be no doubt that Aiken’s poem is the more profound and subtle one, 
but there can be little doubt also that it is the more obscure and dif- 
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ficult poem, so difficult, indeed, that we might apply to it a scornful 
phrase about poets talking to themselves. Tennyson tacitly assumes a 
responsibility for public diction and syntax, and fulfills it; Conrad 
Aiken tacitly assumes he has a right to make the reader work at the 
poem until he, the reader, has arrived, so to speak, at the private mean- 
ing concealed in its tantalizing and beautiful lines. 

Let us now take two parallel examples from prose, each by a leader 
of his nation. The first is from a speech by Gladstone delivered in 
1877 — the same decade as that of Tennyson’s poem — on the Russo- 
Turkish War, an event fraught with peril for the peace of Europe, 
an event in which Gladstone was in the minority and therefore on the 
losing side. Here is the passage: 


It is not yet too late, I say, to become competitors for that prize; but be 
assured that whether you mean to claim for yourselves even a single leaf in 
that immortal chaplet of renown, which will be the reward of true labour in 
that cause, or whether you turn your backs upon that cause and your own 
duty, I believe, for one, that the knell of Turkish tyranny in those Prov- 
inces has sounded.” 


I turn for my modern example to a speech by the president of the 
United States delivered on 9 January 1959, which has at least these 
parallels: the speaker, like Gladstone, belongs to the minority party 


and is therefore on the losing side; and, like Gladstone, he is speaking in 
a period of tension — the cold war with Russia — believed to be of 
peril to the peace of the world. The following sentences are representa- 
tive: 

Now these few highlights point up our steady military gains. We are 
rightfully gratified by the achievements they represent. But we must re- 
member that these imposing armaments are purchased at great cost. 

National security programs account for nearly 60 per cent of the entire 
Federal budget for this coming fiscal year. 

Modern weapons are exceedingly expensive.* 


No one, I take it, can misunderstand Mr Eisenhower’s meaning. But 
what a world of difference in cultural weight lies between the cadence, 
diction, and economy of Gladstone’s prose and the cadence, diction, 
and economy of the prose of Mr Eisenhower! Mr Eisenhower wants to 
‘point up’ ‘steady military gains,’ albeit he does not really mean military 


* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 3rd ser.. CCXXXIV (London, 1877), col. 439. 
* New York Times, 10 January 1959, p. 6. 
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gains, he means, as the preceding paragraph shows, a reorganization of 
the department of defense. He is gratified by the achievements these 
gains represent, although gains (or achievements) do not represent, 
they exist, or else they are not achievements. He tells us in three suc- 
cessive sentences that armaments are purchased at great cost, that our 
rearmament costs sixty per cent of the Federal budget, and that 
modern weapons are exceedingly expensive; and, even if repetition is 
a form of emphasis, the movement of this rhetoric is circular and not 
forward, as, indeed, the movement of seven succeeding paragraphs, 
each of one sentence, also is circular. 

The reader does no work in Mr Eisenhower’s case. All the work 
is done for him by the writer. In the Gladstone passage, on the other 
hand, the reader has to do just enough work to keep him interested in 
both style and content. ‘Not yet too late . . . to become competitors 
for that prize’ — somehow that awakens an echo in the mind. ‘A 
single leaf of that immortal chaplet of renown’ — where does that 
come from? “The reward of true labour in that cause’ — the cadence 
is vaguely familiar. Why is all this somehow more satisfactory than 
Mr Eisenhower’s prose? 

The answer is simplicity itself. Mr Eisenhower, in a business civi- 
lization, talks the language of our chambers of commerce; Gladstone, 
the product of Eton and Oxford, has behind him the weight of a 
long cultural heritage. His cadences suggest, though they do not copy, 
the cadences of Milton’s Areopagitica. They recall the famous sen- 
tence about a fugitive and cloistered virtue that never sallies out and 
sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race where that immortal 
garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat. Indeed, Milton’s 
phrase about an old man eloquent comes to mind when one thinks of 
Gladstone, who has, as I say, the weight of a whole culture behind 
him, whereas behind Mr Eisenhower’s budget message — and budget 
messages were Gladstone’s specialty —there is no cultural weight 
whatever, but only a kind of political common sense, a sort of tele- 
vision heartiness, as if the president of the United States were the 
chairman of a numerous and unruly board of directors not in sympathy 
with the purposes of the firm. Gladstone, for all his defects, impresses 
one as a statesman who cares about culture, who is the product of cul- 
ture, who believes that culture in the Arnoldian sense is in the long 
run likely to prevail. As I am not interested in Mr Eisenhower's 
politics but only in his prose, let me say that the final paragraphs of his 
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message include the statement of a creed; namely, that ‘we march in 
the noblest of causes — human freedom,’ and that we must ‘make our- 
selves worthy of America’s ideals.’ But these excellent sentiments, to 
which everyone will instantly subscribe, do not quite pass the subtle 
line that separates the commonplace from the memorable. 

My point is not that Mr Eisenhower is a mediocre prose writer — 
most American presidents lack any distinction of style — or that Glad- 
stone is always elevated, always rich. Here, for example, is a passage 
of his from a budget debate of 1866 which seems to me to illustrate 
the pompous sublime and to be probably one of the most unconsciously 
funny things in the three hundred thousand papers Morley talks about. 
It concerns pepper. 


We propose to remove the duty on pepper. The fate of pepper might well 
excite the commiseration of any humane man. . . . The present, therefore, 
appears to be a good occasion when, without exciting feelings of jealousy 
in the agriculturist or any other class of the community, we can afford to 
do justice to pepper. The case is a hard one, and for this reason; all the 
spices and condiments in which the wealthier classes have an exclusive in- 
terest have been long ago set free from duty. But pepper is a condiment 
common to all classes of the community; and though I cannot say whether 
this is so or not, I am told that it is largely consumed in Ireland.* 


This is sheer fatuity. 

Nevertheless, something decisive has happened to the concept of style 
in our time as contrasted with the concept of style for the generation 
of 1830. On the one hand, verse, as represented by Mr Aiken’s poem 
—and Mr Aiken is by no means the most opaque of recent poets — 
has developed a style that minimizes the responsibility of the writer 
to communicate with the reader. Like abstract painting, if you don’t 
understand the poem, it is just too bad. On the other hand, prose — 
and the prose of Mr Eisenhower at least lacks gobbledygook and fairly 
represents the level of our public prose — accepts no responsibility 
whatever for maintaining a cultural tradition. Our public prose is 
shaped by nonliterary considerations that revel in such half-truths as 
that short sentences are better than long sentences, a principle which, 
if it were true, would rule out the last third of the Gettysburg Address; 
or that Anglo-Saxon words are better than Latin derivatives, a principle 
which, if it were true, would ruin the opening paragraph of “The Fall 
of the House of Usher’; or that informality of approach is better than 


* Hansard, 3rd ser., CLXXXIII (1866), cols. 382-383. 
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formal organization — a principle which, if it were true, would lead 
us to cast aside Lincoln’s famous speech at the Cooper Institute in New 
York in 1860. Our notions of prose in fact deny that literary tradition 
has any relevance to modern writing and require the novelist, the 
statesman, the economist, and the scholar, if they have any culture, to 
conceal this stain upon their verbal honor. On the one hand, it is 
clear, the style of most modern poetry accepts little or no responsibility 
for public communication; on the other hand, the style of most modern 
prose accepts little or no responsibility for culture and tradition. 

The generation of 1830 did not all write alike. Style with them is 
personalized and individual. One cannot quite conceive of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes writing “The Masque of the Red Death,’ just as 
one cannot quite conceive of Charles Darwin writing the Rubdiyét of 
Omar Khayyam. But in another sense — in the sense that every great 
period has its own resonance — these individual styles melt into some- 
thing great and lasting, something that gives these men, whatever their 
private griefs, a common appearance of solidity, a sense of strength 
that may, indeed, deceive us about their inner uncertainties but that 
seldom deceives us about their skill. You feel instinctively you can 
put yourself into their hands, whereas you are never quite sure what 
is going to happen if you put yourself into the hands of a modern 
poet or a contemporary columnist on public affairs. To say that in 
the matter of style the elder men do not commonly let you down — 
despite my paragraph from Gladstone about pepper — is to say that 
they are in harmony with the resonance of their great age. 

What is the central quality of this common style, this resonance? I 
shall call it a style of responsibility. In every case, even that of Fitz- 
Gerald, who is the most fantastic mannerist of the lot, this responsibility 
is a double responsibility. It looks before and after. It begins with 
present responsibility to a reader. These men agree with Conrad’s 
preface to The Nigger of the Narcissus: ‘My task which I am trying 
to achieve is, by the power of the written word, to make you hear, to 
make you feel — it is, before all to make you see. That — and no 
more, and it is everything.’ But they are not content with this principle 
alone, great and central and radical as this duty is for the writer. They 
have a second great responsibility — a concern for tradition, a concern 
that the patterns of English speech shall not die out with them, that 
these inheritances from the spacious days of great Elizabeth and beyond 
shall be retained and enriched. 
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To publish is to make public; and the men of 1809, however they 
might differ in individual manner, did not feel they had discharged 
their whole obligation until their poetry and their prose had met these 
two central obligations: the duty of force, of clarity, and of order on 
the one hand, and the duty of elegance and historicity on the other. 
Even Darwin, superficially the least aesthetic of the group, a writer 
who superbly meets the tests of force, clarity, and order, likewise has 
this sense of elegance, this sense of historicity, evident not only in the 
judicious and modest estimates of what the writings of others have 
contributed to On the Origin of Species, but evident also in the great 
concluding portion of his masterpiece: “Thus, from the war of nature, 
from famine and death, the most exalted object which we are capable 
of conceiving, namely, the production of the higher animals, directly 
follows. There is a grandeur in this view of life, with its several 
powers, having been originally breathed into a few forms or into one; 
and that, whilst this planet has gone cycling on according to the fixed 
law of gravity, from so simple a beginning endless forms most beautiful 
and most wonderful have been, and are being, evolved.’ A passage of 
this sort illustrates historicity because, in the first place, it accepts the 
obligation to live in a tradition of noble prose, the cadences, to my 
ear, suggesting the movement of Bishop Butler in The Analogy of 
Religion, Natural and Revealed; and in the second place, because the 
writer is consciously constructing a great architectural work, he is 
writing no mere ad hoc scientific report, he is adding a philosophic 
volume to the noble line of English empirical thought. 

The discharge of this double responsibility seems to me then the 
quintessential part of their literature. The men of 1830 did not always 
achieve the richness of Burton or of Browne, they seldom or never 
attained the concise impersonality we admire in Hemingway, they 
were frequently diffuse, frequently didactic, frequently over-confident 
that mere rhetoric is a good in itself — witness Poe and Holmes — but 
their common style is a better style than anything we have, a style 
usually flexible, frequently sonorous, capable of haunting felicity and 
a wide range of effects, but above all a style possessed of what I have 
tried to define as cultural responsibility to the contemporary public 
and to the obligation of literary tradition — what Samuel Daniel in a 
noble phrase called ‘the treasure of our tongue.’ 


Howarp Mumrorp Jones 





The First Draft of Heine’s 
‘Fiir die Mouche’ 


EINRICH Herne died 17 February 1856. Later the same 
year his friend Alfred Meissner published in his memoirs 
of the poet what he called Heine’s last poem, probably 
composed only two or three weeks before his death. En- 


titled ‘Fiir die Mouche,’ the poem as published consisted of thirty-five 
four-line stanzas, beginning: 


Es traumte mir von einer Sommernacht, 

Wo bleich, verwittert, in des Mondes Glanze 
Bauwerke lagen, Reste alter Pracht, 

Ruinen aus der Zeit der Renaissance.' 


From its first publication the poem has been variously appraised. 
Meissner himself wrote at the time that it was of interest chiefly because 
of the circumstances of its composition, being neither new nor impor- 
tant for form or content, though he later modified this verdict by refer- 
ring to it as ‘ein interessantes und schénes Gedicht .’* A French critic, 
Charles Andler, even went so far, in 1906, as to propose that the poem 
was a hoax perpetrated by Meissner.* Georg Brandes, on the other hand, 
wrote in 1890 that Heine here reached the lyric heights of Shelley, 
‘den sublimeste i moderne Poesi.’* In 1897 Jules Legras found it ‘la 
plus belle page d’effusion éloquente que nous ait laissée Henri Heine.’ ° 
And E. M. Butler, in a very recent biography, has described it as ‘an- 
other summer night’s dream, as magical as anything that Heine ever 
wrote, giving in dream symbolism the sum of his spiritual existence.’ ° 


* Alfred Meissner, Heinrich Heine. Erinnerungen (Hamburg, 1856), pp. 249-257. 

* Meissner, Heinrich Heine, p. 249; Meissner, Schattentanz (Zurich, 1881), II, 303. 
In the latter work, Meissner’s general unreliability is exemplified by his placing the 
composition of the poem at least as early as November 1855. 

* Charles Andler, ‘D’un faux dans l’oeuvre lyrique de Heine,’ Revue germanique, 
II (1906), 332-376. 

“Georg Brandes, Hovedstromninger i det igde Aarbundredes Litteratur . . . Det 
unge Tyskland (Copenhagen, 1890), p. 268. 

* Jules Legras, Henri Heine, poéte (Paris, 1897), p. 377- 

*E. M. Butler, Heinrich Heine (London, 1956), pp. 261-262. 
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At the present day, the place of ‘Fiir die Mouche’ among Heine’s more 
important poems would seem to be secure. 

The ‘Mouche’ was Elise Krinitz, the young German woman who, 
introduced to Heine in June 1855, became his closest intellectual and 
spiritual companion during his final months of physical suffering. Heine 
took the pet name Mouche from a fly that appeared as the seal of a ring 
she wore. Four other poems of Heine to her have been printed, and a 
handful of wittily sentimental notes.’ In later life she published various 
recollections of Heine, the most substantial being Les derniers jours 
de Henri Heine, 1884, under her pseudonym Camille Selden, in which 
she included a translation into French prose of ‘Fiir die Mouche.’® 

Andler’s thesis, propounded in 1906, that ‘Fiir die Mouche’ was a 
hoax was immediately controverted by Legras with the statement that 
two autograph manuscripts of the poem were known to him, one, writ- 
ten in pencil on eight leaves, that had been in the possession of Elise 
Krinitz as late as 1883, and the other a rough draft. He was, however, 
unable to produce the documents themselves. The Krinitz manuscript 
was temporarily mislaid, he said, in an important collection; no indica- 
tion was given as to the whereabouts of the rough draft. In actual fact, 
the history of whatever autographs of the poem Heine may have left 
has shared fully in the general fog obscuring the Heine Nachlass. Ac- 
cording to Meissner, unpublished pieces were sorted out, soon after the 
poet’s death, to be sent to Julius Campe, Heine’s publisher in Ham- 
burg.*® And it has been stated that the Mouche sold her manuscripts, 


* All five of the poems are sometimes grouped as ‘Fiir die Mouche,’ with the more 
specific, and appropriate, title ‘Die Passionsblume’ applied, on indirect evidence only, 
to that beginning ‘Es traumte mir von einer Sommernacht.’ In the present article, the 
commonly accepted practice of entitling this single poem ‘Fiir die Mouche’ will be 
maintained. 

*For the career of Elise Krinitz, apparently deliberately obfuscated by herself, see 
J. Wright, Camille Selden: sa vie — son oeuvre (Paris, 1931); Friedrich Hirth, ‘Hein- 
rich Heines letzte Liebe,’ Das goldene Tor, Il (1947), 408-421; commentary by F. H. 
Eisner in Heinrich Heine. Briefe, ed. Friedrich Hirth (Mainz, 1948-56), VI, 222-238. 

* Jules Legras, ‘Fiir die Mouche. Histoire d’un manuscrit de Henri Heine et de 
quelques strophes qui le completent,’ Revue germanique, Il (1906), 502. Legras also 
stressed the weakness of Andler’s chief psychological argument, which was largely 
based on the premise, hardly valid even for the younger Heine, that the dying poet 
would not have used once again elements already exploited in prose and verse. For 
further references to the controversy over the genuineness of the poem see Jabres- 
berichte fiir neuere deutsche Literaturgeschichte, XVII-XVIII (1906-07), items 7982, 

8008, 8009, and XIX-XX (1908-09), pp. 1011, 1014. 
“ _ ® Alfred Meissner, Geschichte meines Lebens (Vienna, 1884), Il, 344. 
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some years before her death, to Heine’s French publisher Michel 
Lévy.” Whatever the earlier vicissitudes, only one autograph of ‘Fiir 
die Mouche’ is now known, a heavily revised draft that was in the 
archives of Hoffman and Campe as late as 1925, together with two 
copies of the poem in final form, one in the hand of the Mouche, the 
other made by Henri Julia for Campe.” This autograph came to the 
Harvard College Library in 1951, through the generosity of the late 
Carl M. Loeb, builder of Harvard’s great Heine collection. Its physical 
appearance, with reworking on top of reworking, demonstrates vivid- 
ly — painfully — the tenacious struggle of the poet to bring his con- 
cepts to fruition in the last days of the Matratzengruft. For this reason, 
for its contribution to the study of the textual evolution of the poem, 
and for the light it sheds on the origin and development of Heine’s 
purpose therein, the manuscript is presented below in full transcription, 
supplemented by two facsimiles (Plates I and II). 

The text of ‘Fiir die Mouche’ was in the earlier years after Heine’s 
death that of its first publication in Meissner’s Erinnerungen of 1856, 
with a very few minor corrections introduced in the first and later 
printings of Strodtmann’s edition of Heine’s Sémmtliche Werke.” But 
in 1887 Otto F. Lachmann, utilizing the manuscripts and notes assem- 
bled by Strodtmann from the Hoffmann and Campe archives, published 


two additional stanzas of the poem and a number of variant readings; 
both stanzas and readings he placed separately from the main text under 
a heading ‘Varianten.’** Meanwhile, in 1884, the Mouche had pub- 
lished her French prose translation, which included not only the two 
additional stanzas found by Lachmann but also two further passages 
apparently representing stanzas of the original.’ 


™ Hirth, Das goldene Tor, Il, 420. 

“Information kindly supplied the Harvard College Library in August 1958 by 
Dr F. H. Eisner, of London, who is engaged in re-editing the letters of Heine for the 
definitive ‘Jubilaumsausgabe der Werke und Briefe.’ Dr Eisner’s information was 
derived from the notes of the late Erich Loewenthal, who had access to the Hoffmann 
and Campe archives (then in Berlin) for his editing of Der lyrische Nacbhlass, 1925 
(forming Vol. XI of Heines Werke in Einzelausgaben, ed. G. A. E. Bogeng, Ham- 
burg, 1921-25); see below. 

“First printing Hamburg, 1863 (Sammtliche Werke, Vol. VIII: Dichtungen, 
Pr. IV). 

“ Heine, Samtliche Werke, ed. Otto F. Lachmann (Leipzig, 1887), I, 639-640. 


* Derniers jours de Heinrich Heine, pp. 110-129. The title appears as ‘La Fleur 
de la Passion.’ 
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The first additional stanza supplied by Lachmann, to follow the 
eighth stanza of the ‘Meissner’ text, reads: 


Auch manches Frauenbild von Stein liegt hier, 
Unkraut umwuchert in dem hohen Grase; 
Die Zeit, die schlimmste Syphilis hat ihr 
Geraubt ein Stiick der edlen Nymphennase. 


Meissner presumably omitted it through delicacy. The reasons for the 
omission of the second additional stanza, following the twenty-ninth 
stanza of the ‘Meissner’ text, are less apparent. This second stanza reads: 


Und wie beredtsam dieses Schweigen ist! 
Man sagt sich alles ohne Metaphoren 
Ganz ohne Feigenblatt, ganz ohne List 
Des Silbenfalls, des Wohllauts der Rhetoren. 


The two further stanzas appearing in the Mouche’s French prose ver- 


sion follow immediately upon this second additional stanza; they read 
as follows: 


Face a face l’un de l’autre, les mots, dépourvus de leurs voiles, prennent 
un aspect impudique. La chair est soumise aux conditions du temps et du 
lieu, mais les pensees ne connaissent point d’entraves. 

D’un calme regard, elles affirment leur accord. Parfois, mues d’un désir 
étrange, elles se précipitent dans le sein de la folie; puis, soudain, reparais- 
sent blanches et immaculées comme de nobles cygnes. 


No verse original of these two stanzas has ever been found; if genuine, 
they render the Mouche’s translation the most complete version — in 
a sense — of the poem. 

The additional stanzas supplied by Lachmann were not incorporated 
in a printed text of ‘Fiir die Mouche’ until 1924, when Ernst Elster 
included them in his second edition of Heine’s works, along with a 
few new minor readings elsewhere in the poem.”* The next year Erich 
Loewenthal provided, in Der lyrische Nachlass von H. Heine, what 
is down to the present the best text available, with the two additional 
stanzas and an important number of new readings derived from his 


* Heines Werke (Leipzig, 1924), Il, 277-281, 378-380 (notes). Elster states 
(p. 379) that his text is enlarged and improved not only through Lachmann’s ‘Vari- 
anten’ but also ‘nach der Handschrift,’ made available to him by Erich Loewenthal; 
cf, note 12 above. 
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study of the manuscripts in the Hoffmann and Campe archives.’* Both 
the Elster and Loewenthal editions printed, separately, the two addi- 
tional French prose passages from the Mouche’s translation."* Despite 
the provision of these additions and revisions, nearly all printings of 
‘Fiir die Mouche’ since 1925 have continued to follow the defective 
‘Meissner’ text.” 

The autograph now at Harvard lacks a first leaf, and begins with the 
stanza “Karyatiden mit gerecktem Hals.’” It is therefore impossible to 
tell whether this draft included the first additional stanza, that beginning 
‘Auch manches Frauenbild von Stein liegt hier.’ It may well have been 
added in a later draft; in any case, the second additional stanza, begin- 
ning ‘Und wie beredtsam dieses Schweigen ist,’ is not present. 

The Harvard manuscript in its present state consists of twelve leaves 
of plain white paper, the first seven measuring 39.5 by 30.8 centimeters, 
the last five about 19.5 by 30.5 centimeters. The last five are actually 
portions of full leaves. Each of the full leaves is folded horizontally 
across the middle, with a gap left in the writing at this point, showing 
that Heine wrote first on the top half and then, turning the paper over, 
on the bottom half, a procedure that made the large leaves manageable 
as he lay in bed. The half leaves show torn edges, but cannot be matched 
with each other; the missing halves were presumably either blank or 
contained canceled trial drafts. All extant leaves and half leaves are 
fully written over in pencil on one side except for the first, which is 
blank in its lower half and may have been inadvertently skipped in the 
course of composition. The leaves are numbered in the upper left 
corner, beginning with ‘2’; the later leaves are all renumbered as follows 
(canceled numbers in parentheses): 7(5), 8(6), 9(6), 9°(7), 10(7), 
11(8), 12(9). Numbers 2-6 are in Heine’s hand; the later numbers, 
which in some cases have been changed more than once, cannot defi- 
nitely be assigned to Heine. In order to simplify reference, in the 


™ Der lyrische Nachlass, pp. 329-334 (with title ‘[Die Passionsblume],’ the poem 
appearing as the last of five in a section headed ‘Fiir die Mouche’); see also note 12 
above. 

* Heines Werke, Il, 379; Der lyrische Nacblass, p. x. 

* Actually, only one printing later than 1925 has been seen that includes the two 
‘Lachmann’ stanzas: Heines Werke, selected and edited by Helmut Holtzhauer 
(Weimar, 1956), I, 467-472. Holtzhauer, however, follows the second Elster text 
rather than the more fully critical text of Loewenthal. 

” According to Dr Eisner, this first leaf was already missing in 1925, when Loewen- 


thal consulted the manuscripts in the Hoffmann and Campe archives; cf. note 12 
above. 
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transcript presented below each leaf has been given a new number, 
from one to twelve, in strict sequence, with corresponding heading 
(Leaf One, Leaf Two, etc.). 

The Harvard autograph affords certain valuable insights into the 
genesis and development of the poem. In her recollections of Heine 
the Mouche says that the poem was inspired by one of the many vi- 
sionary and nightmarish dreams to which he was prey in his last days: 


Il se savait mort, étendu immobile au fond d’un mausolée superbe, qui 
dépassait en hauteur et en magnificence les autres tombes. Le marbre le 
plus précieux et les plus rares sculptures en faisaient un monument unique, 
et d’admirables bas-reliefs y représentaient tour 4 tour des scénes imposantes 
et des scénes grotesques, i personnages divins et des personnages risibles. 
Mais ce qui ajoutait 4 l’étrangeté du tableau, c’était une plante de couleur 
sombre, qui s’élevait au pied du sarcophage et semblait vouloir y prendre 
racine. Une fleur unique surmontait la tige aux feuilles déchiquetées en 
forme de lance, et, dans son calice bléme, on reconnaissait distinctement 
les instruments de torture qui ont servi a la Passion de Notre-Seigneur. 
Soudain, la fleur s’anime et prend un visage humain. Un visage doux et 
triste se penche avec une expression compatissante vers l’homme mort, et 
celui-ci ne tarde point 4 y retrouver des traits connus.”* 


The thought of approaching death (the poet’s vision of himself lying 
in his tomb) was indubitably the germ of his composition. The vision 
of the passionflower, however, as inspection of the Harvard manuscript 
shows, can only be regarded as an afterthought or, at best, a second 
dream artistically integrated by Heine into his original conception in 
order to pay homage to his Mouche, who almost too modestly chose to 
see in the poem’s beloved only the last of a long succession of symbols 
of ‘la patrie lointaine’ met with in Heine’s writings from his early lyrics 
onwards.” Leaf Four (see Plate I and transcript) shows that the poet’s 
awakening, which concludes the poem, at first followed immediately 
upon the symbolic vision of the sarcophagus; the interpolation of the 
passionflower section, occupying Leaves Five, Six, and Seven, is con- 
firmed by the renumbering of the leaves from Six on.* 

The tortuous progress of the poet in the throes of composition will 
be apparent to anyone studying, or even rapidly scanning, the transcript. 

™ Derniers jours de Heinrich Heine, pp. 82-83. 

* ‘La patrie lointaine est 14 devant lui,’ Derniers jours, p. 83. 

* The duplication of ‘7’ in the original numbering of the leaves is also a result of 
this interpolation, which demanded a later reference to the passionflower symbol, 


not provided in the first stanza of Leaf Ten (the second of the leaves first numbered 
“9’). 
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Certain stanzas are attempted two or three times, sometimes at intervals 
rather than consecutively, as, for example, the ‘Hier sah man’ stanzas 
on Leaves One and Two and the concluding stanzas of Leaf Four with 
their later versions on Leaves Eight, Nine, and Ten. Even the latest 
form found in the manuscript often differs widely from the ‘final,’ 
published text. One comparison must suffice: 


Doch ach! mein Gliick verschwand gar jamerlich, 
Als drauszen sich ein wiiszter Lerm erhoben — 
Auch meine liebe Blume jetzt entwich 

Verscheucht von rohem Schelten, Stampfen, Toben. 


Doch wehe mir! es schwand die Seligkeit, 

Als drauszen plétzlich sich ein Larm erhoben; 
Es war ein scheltend, stampfend wiister Streit, 
Ach, meine Blum’ verscheuchte dieses Toben!** 


It has already been noted that the second stanza omitted in the 
‘Meissner’ text, beginning ‘Und wie beredtsam dieses Schweigen ist,’ 
is also missing in the Harvard manuscript. One may, however, find 
its germ in a canceled line on Leaf Seven: ‘Die Reden ohne Redensarten 
sind so leicht.’ The stanza containing this line is represented in the 
‘Meissner’ and later texts by two stanzas. With the exception of new 


material at this point and the missing stanzas at the beginning, the Har- 
vard manuscript is a first draft of ‘Fiir die Mouche’ and also clearly the 
basis for the ‘Meissner’ text. 


The transcription that follows is intended to be as faithful as the 
limitations of typographical reproduction will permit, with a view to 
setting forth the actual course of composition in all its painful detail. 
Certain compromises and conventions are inevitable. In so heavily re- 
worked a text it is impossible to show graphically all gradations of 
cancellation; nor can the exact order of revision always be determined. 
The text is presented leaf by leaf, with the editorial numbering of 
One to Twelve. Following the text of each leaf are notes explaining 
points of revision or arrangement not embodied in the transcript itself. 
For purposes of reference, the lines of the text are numbered leaf by 
leaf, a line being regarded as including all related emendations whether 

“MS, Leaf Ten; Der lyrische Nachlass, p. 334. Other examples will readily be 
found by comparing with the published text the consecutive transcript of the latest 


manuscript text that, freed of cancellations, is printed below, for convenience of 
reference, following the full transcript. 
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above, below, or beside. Emendations printed between numbered lines 
are to be taken as belonging with the following numbered line unless 
their relation to the preceding numbered line is clearly indicated by 
position or extra spacing. An extra space appears between numbered 
lines in the absence of interlinear emendations in order to enhance 
legibility. 

Heine’s horizontal linings through are indicated by square brackets, 
the opening and closing brackets showing the exact length of the lining 
through; when a more extensive lining through includes a word or 
passage already canceled in the same line additional square brackets are 
employed, producing brackets within brackets. The unified cancella- 
tion of a section embracing two or more lines of text, often by means 
of a wavy line, is indicated by pointed brackets beginning and ending 
the section; a still more general cancellation containing a unified 
cancellation is shown by additional pointed brackets, again producing 
brackets within brackets. Further and yet more general cancellations 
are described in the notes as they occur. Heine’s stet marks are indicated 
by short dashes beneath words or by broken vertical lines to the left 
of lines of text. Parentheses are Heine’s own. His occasional insertion 
marks, usually a curved line, are indicated by carets. Certain irregular 
markings, usually marginal, are described in the notes. In spelling and 
punctuation the original has been followed exactly, with no correction; 
an umlaut or the alternative ‘ae’ has been transcribed only when plainly 
visible in the manuscript. In capitalization some standardization has 
been necessary, since Heine’s script does not in every instance make 
clear which case is intended. Additional space to mark a new stanza 
appears where the original indicates that such a space was intended 
(the space created by folding the leaf in the middle to facilitate writing 
has been ignored). An examination of the facsimiles of Leaves Four 
and Seven (Plates I and II) will illustrate the adaptations followed in 
reproducing typographically the various stages of the original.” 

Following the full transcript is a normalized version of the text as 
finally left by Heine in the Harvard manuscript, for comparison with 
the published text. 

Stuart ATKINS 


*I am greatly indebted to Mr G. W. Cottrell, Jr, for his cooperation in working 
out the many problems involved in the editing of this manuscript. 
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Harvard fMS Ger 108.9 


Lear ONE 


<Karyatiden tragen [tiefgebiickt] auf dem Haupt 


[Das Monument an dessen beiden Seiten ] 


Das Grabmal das> 
recken ihren 
<Caryatiden [mit gebeugtem] Hals 
[Tragen] 
[ Tragen das] [Stiitzen] [das Grabmal, das an beiden Seiten] 
[ Mit [M] Bas-Relief ] 
Unten hervor> 


Karyatyden mit [gebeugtem] gerecktem Hals 


Scheinen miihsam das Munument zu halten, 
sah 
An [sein] beiden Seiten [sieht] man ebenfalls 


[Du] [Die] [Gar hiibsch gemeiszelt Bas-relief — ] 


[Der] Viel bas-relief gemeiszelte Gestalten. 


< [Hier sah man] 
[sieht] 
[Den] Hier [sah] man konterfeit den Leyergott 
Juno [u Jupiter] Vulkan u Mars. 
[hier } 
Apoll, [den Fall von Troya, Zeus] hier sah man 
Abraham 
Adam u [Evchen] Eva, [Holophern] u Loth, 


[Judith u] Mosis u Aaron, Holophern u Haman.> 


Notes 


Full leaf, upper half only written on. Number in pencil. 

Line 8: ‘K’ in ‘Karyatyden’ written over ‘C.’ 

Line 12: ‘Der’ may be ‘Die.’ 

Lines 13-17: ‘fallt weg’ written in left margin, outside a vertical line. 
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LeaF Two 


3- |<Hier sah man des wife Herrlichkeit 


| [Daneben unter]> [Hier war zu iia 


| Adam u Eva stehn dabey, sind beid 
Versehn mit einem Schurz von Feigenblatter 
| [Hier sah man den Olympos konterfeyt] 


<<[War] [W] Hier war der Berg Olymp zu sehn 

Mit seinen liederlichen Heidengéttern> 
Hier sah man den Olymp, aa Aufenthalt] Residenz 
Der nackten liederlichen Heidengétter 

[Dabe] [Ne] Daneben war> 

<<Hier sah man des Olympos Herrlichkeit, 

Das Lustgelag der nackten Heidengotter 

[Daneben] Adam u Eva standen konterfeyt> 


Daneben [ (letztere trug] 
dargestellt 
Hier war der Berg Olympos [konterfeyt] 
[Hier [sah] man des Olympos Lust] 
[war] [konnte man den Berg Olympus sehn] 

[Hier] [sah man] [des Olympos Herrlichkeit die Residenz] 

Mit seinen 
[Von [lie] nackten] liederlichen Heidengottern 

gleich 
Adam u Eva [sah man] daneben stehn stand 


[Die letztre] trigt ein Kleid von Feigen blattern 
Das Weiblein> 


[Hier sah man Troyas [Fa] Brand] 
<Hier sah man Troyas Brand, den Gott Amur, 
Paris u Helena, Priam, hier sah> 


[Der sah wie Troya] 
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Untergang u Brand 
Hier sah man Troyas [Brand, den Gott Amur] 24 
[Hektor] auch Hektor 


[Daneben] Mosis u Aaron gleich daneben stand 26 
Judith 
Auch [David], Holophern u Haman. 27 


Desgleichen war zu sehen Gott Amour 28 
Vulkan 
Der Leyergott Apoll, , Frau Venus, 29 


[Neptun und] Pluto, Neptun, Diana u Merkur 30 


[Auch] Bacchus u Priap u Silenus. 31 


<Daneben stand [der Esel] die Priifung Abrahams 32 
[ Wie Israel durchs rothe Meer geloffen] 33 
Wie Loth u seine Tochter sich besoffen> 34 


Notes 


Full leaf, written on both halves. Number in pencil. 
Line 10: “Ne’ may be ‘Na.’ 

Lines 11-19: further canceled by a diagonal line. 
Line 14: ‘tere’ written over ‘re.’ 

Line 19: possibly ‘blatter.’ 


LeaF THREE 
Daneben stand der Esel Barlaams 
(Der Esel war zum Sprechen gut getroffen) 
[Die] Dort sah man auch die Priifung Abrahams 
Auch Loth, der mit den Téchtern sich besoffen. 


Hier war zu schaun der Tanz Herodias 
tragt man 
Das Haupt des Taufers auf der [blutgen] Schiissel 
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[Hier] Die Holle sah man hier 
[Die heilge Trinitat] u Satanas 


Und Petrus mit dem groszen Hirhelschliissel. 


Abwechselnd wieder sah man [den Vulkan] hier skulpirt 9 

[ Wie er den Mars ins Netz verlockt] 10 
[ Die Liebeslist des groszen Gottes Jovis] 11 
<Liebschaften des galanten Gottes Jovis 12 
Wie [als] er als Schwan die Leda hat verfiihrt 13 


Und die Europa> 14 
geile [Liebes] _ Frevel 
[schnéde Liebesthaten] Brunst u [ Misse]thaten 


Des [Gottes] Jovis [ Liebesabentheuer] 15 
Wie er als Schwan die Leda einst verfiihrt, 16 
Und Danaé als Regen von Dukaten. 17 
[Das] [Schlimer als Moloch war das Ungeheur] 18 


[ Ja solchermaszen ] 
[das Heid] 
[Symbolisirt war] [das sinnlich] 


[Der biblische] [Das griine] 
[ Heidnische Sinnenwelt war hier gepaart] 
<([Da] [Naiv gepaart war hier] 


[ Heidnische Sinnenlust war hier gepaart ] 


<Auf diesen bas-relieffen war gepaart 


Der [Heidenlust] biblische u heidnische Gedanke 
schlang 
[Und] Um beide [schlosz] in Arabeskenart 
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[ Lebendiges ] 


[Das griine] Eppig seine [Lebens] griine[n] Ranke[n], 
Das kluge>> 


Hier war zu sehn Dianas wilde Jagd 
schlanke 
Ihr folgen 4 Nympfen, Windspiel, Doggen 


Hier sah man Herkules in Frauentracht 
haelt 
Die Spindel drehend, in [dem] Arm den Rocken. 


war [stand] [stand] zu sehen 
<Daneben [wieder war] der Sinai 
[Zu schauen] u vor dem Berge standen hier die Kinder 
Von Israel, die Ochsen u> 


| <Daneben war der Sinai zu sehn, 


| Und vor dem Berge standen hier die Kinder 
Von Is> 


[Dann kommen wieder Juden] 


{Dann kommt] 


Notes 


Full leaf, written on both halves. Number in pencil. 
Lines 23-28: enclosed within a curved line at left. 
Line 26: In ‘Der,’ ‘er’ written over ‘ie.’ 


Lines 29-35: written in to right of and partly around lines 19-23; apparent- 
ly written after lines 19-28 but before lines 36-40. 


Lear Four 


5 
[Dann w] [ist] [war] Dann wieder ist sehn 


<[Hier] [stand] der Sinai zu [sehn,] [schaue, es steht] 
[steht] Die Juden stehn am Berg mit ihren Ochsen 
[Am Berg[e] Israel mit seinen Ochsen] 
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der im Tempel steht 
Hier sieht man [Christus] Jesus, [in den Tempel geht] 
Hier sieht man [Jakob] [David mit der Bethsabeth] 3 


[ Hier sieht man Simson] [Judas der den Herrn verrath] 4 
Und disputiret mit den Orthodoxen. 
[ Hier war Simson mit] [Und] [ Mit Geld bestochen von den 


Orthodoxen.] 5 


[Den] 
[ Mit ihren Schafen, Kiihen, Kalbern, Ochsen.] > 6 
< [Dann kommen] Daneben ist der Sinai zu sehn 7 
[Und alle Juden dort [mit ihren] ] Oc [die Orthodoxen,] 8 
[ Mit] Die Kinder Israels, die Orthodoxen 9 
Mit offnem Munde dort am Berge stehn> 10 
<Dann wieder ist der Sinai zu sehn, II 
Die Kinder Israel die Orthodoxen 12 
Mit offnem Munde dort am Berge stehn 13 
Mit ihren Lammerherden, Kuhen, Ochsen> 14 
Die Gegensatze sind hier grell gepaart! 15 


Griechische [Fabellust] Sinnenlust, der Gottgedanke 16 
Judaas! und in Arabeskenart 17 


Um beide schlingt das Eppig seine Ranke 18 


<<Doch seltsam! wihrend solche Bildnerey 19 


Des [Bas-rel] [Sark] Grabmals mich beschaftigt kam 


zugleiche> 20 
wunderbar! derweilen solche[rley] Fluth 
Doch [seltsam! wahrend ich in solcherley ] 21 


[Betrachtung] [Traub] [Traumbilder vor mir standen] 22 


Von Bildern> [meinem Sinn] [mir der Traum voriiber] 23 
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[seltsam ] derweile [ich] 


solcherley 24 
| [Im] [Traumbilder] Bildwerke traumend ich betrachtet 


habe[y] 25 

| Ward plotzlich mir zu Sinn, ich selber sey 26 

| Der todte Mann im [wei] groszen Marmorgrabe. 27 
<[Und doppelt] 28 
[Ich war es selbst. ] 29 


O weh so schwand in diesem 
[im selben] Augenblick 
[entwich] [wich] 
[Und doppelt seltsam] [wunderbar] [zugleicher] 
[verschwand] Zeit 30 


[Der siisze Schlaf die] 31 
| Aus meiner Brust die sus] 32 
[ Entwich] holde schlafes 
Die siisze[,] [stille] [, meine] Todten , ruhe 33 
[Die ich bisher genosz[en], die Seeligkeit] 34 
. ungestortes 
Der Grabesstille [unsaussprechlich] Gliick 35 
der 

Das ich genoszen in [meiner] [Tode] Marmortruhe— 36 
[Und [einen] drauszen hért ich] 37 

Ein widerwirtig wiiszter Lerm erhob 38 

[Gegr] [vieler Stimen] 
Sich drauszen, ein [Gezanke,] [vieler Schreie] [ein] 39 


[ein Gegreine] [grob] 
Getiimel u Gekrachze 
Stampfen 


[Ein G] Ein Zanken , , Fluchen, [fr] roh u grob 40 
Da 


[Dabey] Zwischen ein Gegreine u Geaichze.> 41 
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Notes 


Full leaf, written on both halves. Number in pencil, repeated in pencil at 
upper right. Facsimile shown in Plate I. 

Lines 7-14: written sidewise in right margin, lines 7-10 in upper half of 
leaf, lines 11-14 in lower half; lines 11-14 marked with placement sym- 
bol corresponding to symbol in body of text following line 6. 

Line 11: ‘Dann’ written over ‘Daneben’: second ‘n’ over first ‘e,’ ‘ben’ can- 
celed. 

Lines 19-25: canceled by a vertical line just within left edge of writing. 

Line 19: in ‘seltsam,’ ‘m’ written under canceled beginning of ‘h’ and ‘m.’ 

Line 20: in ‘Des,’ ‘s’ written over ‘r’; in ‘Sark,’ ‘k’ written over ‘g.’ 

Line 27: in ‘wei,’ beginning of downstroke of ‘s’ following undotted ‘i.’ A 
horizontal line drawn across the entire leaf separating line 27 from lines 
28-41 (all of which are canceled); apparently added to mark the point 
of introduction of the interpolated passionflower section; see page 
420 above. 

Line 30: ‘er’ added later to ‘zugleich.’ 

Line 31: in ‘Der,’ ‘er’ written over ‘ie.’ 

Line 33: ‘Entwich’ in margin, to left of line; in “Todten,’ ‘t’ added later and 
‘n’ written over ‘s.’ 

Line 34: ‘genossen’ altered to ‘genosz’ and comma added. 

Line 35: ‘unsaussprechlich’ so written. 

Line 36: ‘en’ added later to ‘genosz.’ 

Line 40: ‘fr’ may be ‘br’ or ‘bo.’ 


Lear Five 


aber Ruhe[stand] 
[aber] [jedoch] , meines [Leich] [Sarges sta] 
[Am Sarge,] , zu Haupten [dort des todten Manns] 
Ruhestitt 


[steht] rathselhaft 
[Stand ] eine Blume[, g] [die] [wunderlich] gestaltet, 


[Triibsinnig [blasz] fahl und ohne Gla] 
[ unheimlich ] 
[fahl] [wie] [vergl] [vergelbt] [sonder] 
waren glanzlos violet 


Die Blatter , [violet] [schwefelgelb u ohne Glanz,] 
[schwefelgelblich, ohne] 


Doch wilder Liebreitz in der Blume waltet. 
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[Sie heiszt im Volk die Blume der Passion ] 
Das Volk nennt sie die Blume der Passion 


Und sagt sie sey dem Schadelberg entsprossen 
hat 
Als man gekreuzigt [dort] den Gottessohn 


Und dort sein Welterlosungsblut geflossen 


[Es heiszt es gebe Zeugnisz diese Blum] 
[Ein] 
[ Als] sey [die] 
<[Ein] [heilges Sinnbild sagt man, [diese] Blum] 12 


[Sie] Sinnbildlich trage, heiszt es, diese Blum 13 


[Sim] In ihrer Brust die Qualwerkzeuge welche > 14 
Vv 


[Ein] Blutzeugnisz, heiszt es, gebe diese Blum, 15 
[Und alle heilgen Qu] 16 


[Und samtlich seyen alle] 17 


Marterintrumente 
Undalle [grimen] [Wahl] [bosen Qualwerkzeuge] welche 18 
Den dienten 


[Die] Henkern [ang] [brauchten] bey dem Martyrthum 19 
Trage [die] sie konterfeit in ihrem Kelche 20 
[Kreuz u] [Geisel, ] 
<Hier sih[e] man [die] , Dornenkron, 

Das Kreuz, den Kelch, Nagel und Hamer 

Sammtliche Requisiten der Passion, 

Der Welttragodie, > 

Ja, alle Requisiten der Passion 


Sahe man hier, die ganze Folterkamer, 
Z. B Stricke 
[Die] Geisel, [Stricke], Dornenkron, 


Das Kreuz, den Kelch, Nagel u Hamer. 
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Notes 


Full leaf, written on both halves. Number in pencil. 

Line 1: ‘e’ added later to ‘Sarge,’ then apparently canceled separately with 
comma; ‘zu’ written over ‘Z’; in ‘Ruhestatt,’ first ‘t’ written over ‘d.’ 

Line 2: ‘steht’ in margin, to left of line; ‘e’ added later to ‘Blume.’ 

Line 4: after ‘Vergelbt,’ the first stroke, canceled, of an indeterminate let- 
ter. The phrase ‘waren glanzlos violet’ actually written above ‘und 
ohne Gla’ of line 3 because no nearer space available; tied to ‘Blatter’ 
of line 4 by a diagonal line. 

Line 6: new stanza. 

Line 10: in “Welterlosungsblut,’ ‘osun’ written over ‘ungs.’ 

Line 12: ‘Ein’ and ‘Als’ in margin, to left of line. 

Line 13: in ‘Blum,’ ‘m’ written over ‘t.’ 

Line 15: in ‘Blum,’ ‘m’ written over ‘t.’ 

Line 18: ‘Marterintrumente’ so written. 

Line 19: ‘n’ added later to ‘Henkern.’ 

Line 27: ‘Z. B’ in margin, to left of line. 


Lear Six 

75] Solch eine Blum an meinem Sarge stand. I 
[Sie 
[Und] beugte [sich als] wie mit Frauentrauer nieder] 2 
[Sich tiber] [Und wie mit Frauentrauer beugte nieder] 3 
[Und] Sich [ Leib] Leichnahm 
[Sich] Ueber meinen [Stirn] [sich] [iiberbe] niederbeugend. 4 

mir die 


Wie Frauentrauer, kiiszt sie [meine] Hand 


[Die] [kiiszt sie die Stirne u die Augenlieder] 6 
Kiiszt sie mir Stirn u Augen, trostlos schweigend 7 
[Du aber] 8 


Doch Zauberey des Traumes! [Sieh! sich] Schaue! schau! 9 
Gottesmarter-Blume _ schwefel 
Die [Blume der Passion] die gelbe 10 


[ Hat sich] verwandelt [die] sich in eine holde Frau, II 


Und das ist Sie, die Liebste, ja Dieselbe! 12 
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[Ich hatte dich erkannt, mein [s] theures Kind —] 13 
du 

Du warst die Blume, [mein] geliebstes Kind — 14 

An deinen Kiissen muszt ich dich erkennen 15 

So zartlich keine Blumenlippen sind, 16 

So feurig keine Blumenkiisse brennen! 17 


<[Mein Auge war geschlossen, doch [ich] [erblickt] 


empfand] 18 

[ Hat meine Seele [jede] [alles] was die Blume dachte] 19 
[der Blick] 

[Du] Geschlossen war mein Aug, [je]doch [erblickt] 20 
angeblickt 

[ Hat meine Seele jede deiner Mienen] 21 

[stille] traute 

<O [susze] Somernacht, ich war begliickt 22 

Du u der Mond, Ihr habt so [susz] g> 23 

[ Hat meine Seel] 24 

[ deinem } 

[Der Seele schwelgt[e] in [dem] Angesichte] 25 

[O] [Ich lag] Hat meine Seele stets dein Angesichte, 26 

[Ich lag so] [O siisze Grabes] 27 

[O Grabeswollust! ich lag] 28 

[Ich] [O Grabeswollust, ich lag todt] 29 

[O susze] [Zugleich von] 30 

[Bestralet] Ich lag im Grab bestralet u begliickt 31 

Vom Monden> 32 


Notes 


Full leaf, written on both halves. ‘7’ in ink; ‘s’ in pencil, canceled in ink. 

Line 1: period at end of line added later. 

Line 2: ‘Sie’ in margin, to left of line; entire line canceled with one stroke 
beginning with ‘Sie.’ 

Line 4: ‘Und’ in margin, to left of line; final ‘n’ in ‘meinen’ added later. 
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Line 9: comma after ‘Sieh’ altered to exclamation point. 


Line 13: 


Line 14: 
Line 29: 
Line 31: 


new stanza. 

‘die’ altered from ‘du.’ 

‘Ich’ in margin, to left of line. 

in ‘bestralet,’ ‘et’ written over ‘t.’ 


Lear SEVEN 
Geschlossen war mein Aug, doch angeblickt 
Hat meine Seel bestandig dein Gesichte: 
Du sahst mich an, beseligt u verziickt 


Und geisterhaft beglanzt vom Mondenlichte. 


Wir sprachen nicht. Jedoch mein Herz vernahm 


[ Was schweigend ] 
[ weiblich] du verschwiegen im 


Was [schamhaft] , [schweigend] dachtest [dein]Gemiithe 7 
[Die] 


Das ausgesprochne Wort ist ohne Schaam, 8 


ist der Keuschheit zarte 
Doch Schweigen , des [Fiih] [Denkens keusche] Bliithe. 9 


[ Was wir uns lautlos sagten] 
[rinnt] 
verrinnt [streicht] [streicht] 
[Was] Lautloses Zwiegesprach. Die Zeit 4 [ver , [strich] 11 
geht] 
lieblich 
Bey solchem sturhen Plaudern duszerst [schnelle] 12 
[sind] 

[ Die Reden] [ ohne Redensarten] [ohne Laute] [ist so leicht] 13 


[Das Reden] 
[Ganz] [Das Reden] 


14 


15 
Was ich gesprochen mit dem lieben Kind 16 
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435 
Ich weisz es nicht — Was hat gerauscht die Welle? 17 
Licht 
< Was hat der Mond gesagt mit seinem [Strahl]!? 18 
<Und dennoch kénnens Liebende verstehen — 19 
Die Rede nur [giebt] macht uns Verstandniszqual> 20 
spricht 
Was [sagt] mit ihrem Duft die rothe Rose? 21 
{Der ] > 22 
[goldne] dir das Mondenlicht? 


Was hat [der] , [Mond] [gesagt] geschimert [u was 
[spricht] hat] 23 


[Der] [Die [grii]] [geduftet dir die junge Frihlings] 24 
Was [hat] haben dir = junge 


[Dir] [zu] gediiftelt [eine] [junge] Rosen? 25 
[ Was sagt sinnbildlich dir das Lndenblatt? ] 26 
[Schweig [still] mit dem Maule still wenn Seelen kosen.] 27 
[O frage nicht [was] wovon] 28 
<Wovon sie sprachen O das frage nicht 29 
Wenn Marterblum> 30 
<Nur Thoren lena fragen, wovon spricht 31 


die Passionsblum 
Wovon> Wenn [Marterblume] mit dem Todten spricht, 32 


O frage nimermehr wovon sie kosen 33 


Notes 


Full leaf, written on both halves. ‘8’ written in ink over penciled ‘6.’ Fac- 
simile shown in Plate II. 

Line 7: in ‘schweigend,’ ‘sch’ written over ‘zu.’ 

Line 11: in “Zwiegespriach,’ ‘a’ rewritten; ‘verrinnt’ inserted above ‘Die 
Zeit’; the first ‘streicht’ inserted above ‘ver’; in the second ‘streicht,’ 
‘st’ written over the ‘ht’ of the first ‘streicht’; ‘rinnt’ tied to ‘ver’ by 
a diagonal line. 

Line 13: in ‘Die,’ ‘ie’ written over ‘as’; final ‘en’ of “Redensarten’ canceled; 
entire line later canceled as unit. 
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Line 23: in ‘der,’ ‘er’ written over ‘ie.’ 
Line 25: “Was hat’ in margin, to left of line; ‘n’ added later to ‘Rosen.’ 
Line 26: ‘Lndenblatt’ so written. 


Lear EIcutT 


9. Auch weisz ich nicht, wie lang ich [zugelauscht] genosz 


[In meiner siiszen ] 
[ Traumend] im suszen 
[Im suszen Frieden] meiner Marmorthruhe, 


[Es war] Den siiszen Schlaf in meiner Marmorthruhe 
Der schone Traum der Somernacht zerflosz 


Nur allzu schnell mit meiner suszen Ruhe. 


[ siisze ] Tod nur du 
<O, Grabesstille! [ach! nur du,] [d] nur du, 


Vermagst [die] die beste Wollust uns zu geben! > 
O Tod! mit deiner Grabesstille, du, 


Nur du [vermagst] kannst uns die beste Wollust geben. 


[Die] Den Krampf der Leidenschaft, Lust ohne Ruh 
Giebt uns fiir Gliick das albern blode Leben! 


<Doch ach, es nahm ein Ende jamerlich 
[ Mein Todtengliick ] 
[ All meine Leichenwonne | 
[ Mein Grabes[gliick] Traumgliick, ] 


Die susze Ruh, es hatte sich erhoben> 


Notes 


Half leaf. ‘9’ in pencil written over penciled ‘6.’ 
Line 3: comma apparently added later under dash. 
Line 7: in ‘Grabesstille,’ ‘st’ written over ‘fr.’ 

Line 8: in canceled ‘die,’ ‘ie’ changed from ‘as.’ 
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Lear NINE 
9. [Nur allzu schnell mit meiner [holden] [Grabesruhe.] I 
suszen Ruhe. | 
Ich weisz es nicht wie lange ich genosz 2 
schlummerkiihlen 


[Das] In meiner [schénen] [trauten] Marmort[{h]ruhe, 3 
Den holden [holde] [Grabes] 


[Grabes] Friedenstraum 


[Des [Traum] der Sommernacht.] Ach es zerflosz,— 4 
stume 

Das [susze] Gliick der [schénen,] ungestérten 

[ Mit meiner] [wol] [wonnenvollen] Ruhe! 5 


seinem Gliick 


O Todt! mit deiner Grabesstille, du, 

Nur du kannst uns die beste Wollust geben — 
Den Krampf der Leidenschaft, Lust ohne Ruh, 
Giebt uns fiir Gliick das albern dumme Leben. 


Co om NW 


Notes 
Half leaf. ‘9°.’ in pencil written over penciled ‘7.’ 
Line 1: ‘Grabesruhe’ hyphenated after ‘Grabes,’ with ‘ruhe’ written below 
through lack of space. 
Line 4: in ‘Des,’ ‘s’ written over ‘n’; in ‘Sommernacht,’ ‘S’ canceled sepa- 
rately; in ‘es,’ ‘s’ written over ‘r’ (?). 
Line 5: ‘Das’ written in margin, to left of line. 


Lear TEN 


[ zerflosz ] 
10. Doch ach! mein Gliick q [gar jammerlich] [ist zerstoben] 1 


verschwand gar jamerlich, 
[Dem] [Als drauszen ] 


Als drauszen sich ein wiiszter Lerm erhoben — 


2 


Auch meine liebe Blume jetzt entwich [—] 
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rohem 
Verscheucht von [jenem] [einem] Schelten, Stampfen, 


Toben. 


Ja, drauszen sich erhob mit wildem Grim 
Ein Zanken, ein Gekeife, ein Geklaffe,[—] 
Und zu erkennen glaubt[e] ich manche Stim — 


Es waren meines Grabmals Bas-relieffe 


Notes 


Half leaf. ‘10’ in pencil written over penciled ‘7.’ 
Line 7: comma after ‘Geklaffe’ added later. 
Line 8: dash written over comma. 


Lear ELEVEN 


7 
11 8 [Spuc] Spukt in dem Stein der alte Glaubenswahn? 
[ Controversiren ] 


Und [disputiren] diese Marmorschemen? 


Der Schreckenruf des grimen Waldgott Pan 
Wetteifert wild [tobt] mit 
[ Wird iiberschrie’n] [von] Mosis Anathemen. 


O dieser Streit wird end’gen nimermehr! 
Stets wird die Wahrheit hadern mit dem Schénen, 
Stets wird geschieden seyn der Menscheit Heer 


In zwey Parthey’n, Barbaren u Helenen. 


[ Worte ] 
<<([Fliiche und] [Schimpfworte] 


[Ich horte flu] [Ein Schim] 
Mir war [zuweilen kams] 


[ Mir war als] als hort ich [plotzlich lachen alle Fechter] 


6 woes A 


co ™ nannwn 


10 


II 
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Das war der kluge Esel> 12 

< [Die Stimen kannt ich gut] 13 
kams 

O welch ein wiister Lerm! Zuweilen [wars] 14 

Mir vor als wollte drob>> 15 


Notes 


Half leaf. Numbers in pencil: ‘11’ written over ‘8’; immediately to the right, 
a series of canceled and erased numbers, including ‘8’ and possibly ‘7’; 
at upper right of page, ‘7.’ 

Line 1: in ‘Spuc,’ first stroke of ‘k’ following ‘c’; above question mark, an 
indeterminate mark, canceled, followed by a second question mark, 
uncanceled. 

Line 2: ‘Controversiren’ begun in left margin above ‘Und,’ enclosed in 
parentheses and tied to “disputiren.’ 

Line 4: ‘Wetteifert’ begun in margin, to left of line. 

Line 7: ‘Menscheit’ so written. 

Line 10: In ‘Schim,’ ‘m’ incomplete. 

Line 11: In second ‘als,’ ‘a’ written over “H’ (or possibly ‘g’). 


Lear TWELVE 


12 < Mit diesem I-A! I-A, dem Gewiehr I 
‘ekelhaftem 
Von riilpsend [grellem] Miszlaut brachte 2 
Mich [wahrhaft toll das] zur Verzweiflung fast das 
dumme Thier, 3 
[Das graue Beest] 4 


schrie  zuletzt 
Ich selbst [zuletzt] [ich heulte] auf ¢— und ich erwachte.> 5 


Das 
[Des] Fluchen[s], Schimpfen[s]! gar kein Ende nahm’s 6 


Mit dieser Controverse, der langweilgen! 
Da war zumal der Esel Barlaams, 8 


Der iiberschrie die Gétter u die Heilgen! 
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Mit diesem I-A! I-A! dem Gewiehr [—] 10 

Von Ekelhaftem Miszlaut brachte II 

Mich zur Verzweiflung fast das dumme Thier — 12 

Ich selbst zuletzt schrie auf — und ich erwachte. 13 
Notes 


Half leaf. ‘12’ in pencil over penciled ‘g.’ 

Lines 1-5: with figure 2 and vertical line in left margin, both included in 
general cancellation. 

Line 2: in ‘brachte,’ ‘br’ written over ‘m.’ 

Line 5: first ‘zuletzt’ canceled, then restored by stet marks, then canceled 
again. 

Lines 6-9: with figure 1 and vertical line in left margin, both canceled. 

Line 6: in ‘Schimpfen,’ ‘en’ rewritten; after ‘Ende,’ an apparent exclamation 
point immediately preceding ‘nahm’s.’ 

Line 10: new stanza; second ‘A’ rewritten. 


Latest Text or Manuscript, NoRMALIZED 


Karyatiden mit gerecktem Hals 

Scheinen miihsam das Monument zu halten, 
An beiden Seiten sah man ebenfalls 

Viel basrelief gemeiszelte Gestalten. 


Hier sah man des Olympos Herrlichkeit 

Mit seinen liederlichen Heidengéttern, 

Adam und Eva stehn dabei, sind beid 

Versehn mit einem Schurz von Feigenblattern. 


Hier sah man Troyas Untergang und Brand, 
Paris und Helena, auch Hektor sah man; 
Moses und Aaron gleich daneben stand, 
Auch Judith, Holofern und Haman. 


Desgleichen war zu sehen Gott Amur, 
Der Leiergott Apoll, Vulkan, Frau Venus, 
Pluto, Neptun, Diana und Merkur, 
Bacchus und Priap und Silenus. 


Daneben stand der Esel Balaams 
(Der Esel war zum Sprechen gut getroffen), 
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Dort sah man auch die Priifung Abrahams, 
Auch Lot, der mit den Téchtern sich besoffen. 


Hier war zu schaun der Tanz Herodias’, 

Das Haupt des Taufers trigt man auf der Schiissel, 
Die Hille sah man hier und Satanas 

Und Petrus mit dem groszen Himmelsschliissel. 


Abwechselnd wieder sah man hier skulpiert 
Des Jovis geile Brunst und Freveltaten, 
Wie er als Schwan die Leda einst verfiihrt 
Und Danae als Regen von Dukaten. 


Hier war zu sehn Dianas wilde Jagd, 

Ihr folgen schlanke Nymphen, Windspiel, Doggen; 
Hier sah man Herkules in Frauentracht, 

Die Spindel drehend, halt im Arm den Rocken. 


Dann wieder ist der Sinai zu sehn, 

Die Juden stehn am Berg mit ihren Ochsen; 
Hier sieht man Jesus, der im Tempel steht 
Und disputieret mit den Orthodoxen.* 


Die Gegensiatze sind hier grell gepaart! 
Griechische Sinnenlust, der Gottgedanke 
Judaas! Und in Arabeskenart 

Um beide schlingt das Eppig seine Ranke. 


Doch, wunderbar! derweile solcherlei 

Bildwerke traumend ich betrachtet habe, 
Ward plotzlich mir zu Sinn, ich selber sei 
Der tote Mann im groszen Marmorgrabe. 


Zu Haupten aber meiner Ruhestatt 

Stand eine Blume, ratselhaft gestaltet, 

Die Blatter waren glanzlos violett, 

Doch wilder Liebreiz in der Blume waltet. 


Das Volk nennt sie die Blume der Passion 
Und sagt, sie sei dem Schadelberg entsprossen, 
Als man gekreuzigt hat den Gottessohn 

Und dort sein Welterlésungsblut geflossen. 


* All trial drafts of this stanza canceled in manuscript; the present draft selected 
for inclusion here as closest to published text. 
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Blutzeugnis, heiszt es, gebe diese Blum, 
Und alle Marterinstrumente, welche 

Den Henkern dienten bei dem Martyrtum, 
Trage sie konterfeit in ihrem Kelche. 


Ja, alle Requisiten der Passion 

Sahe man hier, die ganze Folterkammer, 
Zum Beispiel: Geiszel, Stricke, Dornenkron, 
Das Kreuz, den Kelch, Nagel und Hammer. 


Solch eine Blum an meinem Sarge stand, 

Sich iiber meinen Leichnam niederbeugend. 

Wie Frauentrauer, kiiszt sie mir die Hand, 

Kiiszt sie mir Stirn und Augen, trostlos schweigend. 


Doch, Zauberei des Traumes! Schaue! schau! 
Die Gottesmarterblume, die schwefelgelbe, 
Verwandelt sich in eine holde Frau, 

Und das ist sie, die Liebste, ja dieselbe! 


Du warst die Blume, du geliebstes Kind, 

An deinen Kiissen muszt ich dich erkennen: 
So zartlich keine Blumenlippen sind, 

So feurig keine Blumenkiisse brennen! 


Geschlossen war mein Aug, doch angeblickt 
Hat meine Seel bestandig dein Gesichte: 

Du sahst mich an, beseligt und verziickt 

Und geisterhaft beglanzt vom Mondenlichte. 


Wir sprachen nicht. Jedoch mein Herz vernahm, 
Was du verschwiegen dachtest im Gemiite. 

Das ausgesprochne Wort ist ohne Scham, 

Doch Schweigen ist der Keuschheit zarte Bliite. 


Lautloses Zweigesprach. Die Zeit verrinnt 

Bei solchem stummen Plaudern duszerst schnelle.> 
Was ich gesprochen mit dem lieben Kind, 

Ich weisz es nicht — was hat gerauscht die Welle? 


Was hat geschimmert dir das Mondenlicht? 
Was haben dir gediiftelt junge Rosen? 


»‘Schnelle’ replaced by ‘lieblich’ in manuscript; restored here as demanded by 


the rhyme. 
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Wenn die Passionsblum mit dem Toten spricht, 
O frage nimmermehr, wovon sie kosen. 


Ich weisz es nicht, wie lange ich genosz 

In meiner schlummerkiihlen Marmortruhe 
Den holden Friedenstraum. Ach, es zerflosz 
Das stumme Gliick der ungestérten Ruhe! ¢ 


O Tod! mit deiner Grabesstille, du, 

Nur du kannst uns die beste Wollust geben; 
Den Krampf der Leidenschaft, Lust ohne Ruh, 
Gibt uns fiir Gliick das albern dumme Leben. 


Doch ach! mein Gliick verschwand gar jammerlich, 
Als drauszen sich ein wiister Larm erhoben; 

Auch meine liebe Blume jetzt entwich, 

Verscheucht von rohem Schelten, Stampfen, Toben. 


Ja, drauszen sich erhob mit wildem Grimm 
Ein Zanken, ein Gekeife, ein Geklaffe, 

Und zu erkennen glaubt ich manche Stimm — 
Es waren meines Grabmals Basrelieffe. 


Spukt in dem Stein der alte Glaubenswahn, 
Und disputieren diese Marmorschemen? 

Der Schreckenruf des grimmen Waldgotts Pan 
Wetteifert wild mit Mosis Anathemen. 


O, dieser Streit wird end’gen nimmermehr! 

Stets wird die Wahrheit hadern mit dem Schénen, 
Stets wird geschieden sein der Menschheit Heer 
In zwei Partei’n: Barbaren und Hellenen. 


Das Fluchen, Schimpfen! Gar kein Ende nahm’s 
Mit dieser Kontroverse, der langweil’gen! 

Da war zumal der Esel Balaams, 

Der iiberschrie die Gétter und die Heil’gen! 


Mit diesem Iah, Iah, dem Gewieh’r 

Von ekelhaftem Miszlaut, brachte 

Mich zur Verzweiflung fast das dumme Tier. 
Ich selbst zuletzt schrie auf — und ich erwachte. 


* Earlier versions of this and following stanza on Leaf Eight remain uncanceled. 


‘That Delightful Man’: 
A Study of Frederick Locker 


Vv 


Locker’s talent for friendship amounted almost to genius. The roster 
of his friends was long and wonderfully varied. It covered every rank 
of Victorian society, from peers to house servants and farm laborers; 
and it ranged from obscure individuals to the most celebrated figures 
of his time. He sought, he said, ‘the society of pleasant people with 
various tastes, and wherever I could find them.’** And he clung to 
these associations with extraordinary loyalty, even when, as sometimes 
happened, some sensitive spot in his own nature was hurt. 

As has been noted earlier in this study, Locker was at home in aristo- 
cratic circles, and a good many of his friendships belong in that category. 
Since they are rather less numerous and certainly less characteristic than 
the associations he formed elsewhere, they are omitted here. Something 
must be said, however, of his friendships among the humbler orders and 
among the artists and writers of his day. To take two examples outside 
the pale of polite society, there were James Gibbs and Mrs Branaghan. 

Gibbs was a small tradesman who kept a shop for bookbinding and 
print selling. He is the person to whom Locker wrote one of his best- 
known poems, “To My Old Friend Postumus,’ the motto of which has 
been quoted above."** Among the fourteen biographical sketches in- 
cluded in My Confidences — most of them of famous people Locker 
knew — the longest, nineteen pages, is devoted to Gibbs. He was a 
curiously original person, compounded of traits exceptional in them- 
selves and in combination unique. “He was piously sceptical and pessi- 
mistically jovial’; *** with ‘sensibility and much real kindness, carefully 
concealed,’ went shortness of temper, rudeness, and a weakness for mak- 
ing caustic remarks; in his mind were large areas of ignorance, but he 
was opinionated and self-confident to the point of vanity; he bristled 


™ My Confidences, p. 382. 
“° P. 266 of second installment. 
“ Quotations to end of paragraph from My Confidences, pp. 404, 398, 392, 389, 


- 392, 395- 
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with ‘crotchets, aversions, and passions’; he was cynical but he had a 
great capacity for enjoyment (when he and Locker attended the theatre 
together, he was apt to laugh so uproariously that Locker was embar- 
rassed) ; he was frugal and hard-working and apparently a good crafts- 
man, but he was a poor business man; he was clever but intolerant; he 
had gusto and humor; though he read considerably, Lamb being one of 
his favorites, he was uneducated and uncultivated. Yet to Locker he 
had ‘many attractions.’ Probably Locker liked his stiff-necked indi- 
vidualism and relished the cross-grained vigor of his opinions. He found 
his conversation ‘most exhilarating,’ partly because of its fresh unex- 
pectedness (‘I remember his saying to me quite gravely: “I wonder what 
the Almighty does with Himself: how He gets through His day. It 
must all seem so flat: He can have no pleasant surprises.” ’), and partly 
for the unconscious poetry in it (when Gibbs was telling Locker about 
the first time he saw his future wife, he said, ‘I could have lighted my 
pipe at her eyes!’). 

One suspects also that Locker was drawn to Gibbs because he sensed 
his friend’s essential loneliness. Through a period of more than twenty- 
five years, Locker did him many kindnesses. Much of the binding of 
Locker’s books was done by him, and Locker brought him customers; 
finding that the bookbinder had never traveled, he took him for a week’s 
holiday on the Continent; he entertained him in his home; he helped 
Gibbs’s daughter when she was looking for employment; when Gibbs’s 
second wife died, he attended the funeral. If there was in all this any- 
thing of the lord of the manor flattering his ego by bestowing benefac- 
tions upon a social inferior, Locker’s pages do not show it. The attach- 
ment was genuine and lasting on both sides. Among the memorabilia 
now in Jonathan Locker-Lampson’s possession is a thick octavo scrap- 
book, bound in three-quarter morocco, on a flyleaf of which is written 
in a clear hand: ‘These extracts and letters selected and arranged for my 
old dear Friend F Locker Esq as a labour of love James Gibbs.’ Laid in 
loosely at the end of this volume is a printed half-sheet, evidently pre- 
pared by Locker, telling of Gibbs’s penury in his old age (‘he is now 
in his eighty-first year’) and calling for the raising of a fund sufficient 
for ‘a small allowance to keep him in comfort for the brief remainder 
of his days.’ *** In his autobiography Locker recorded a chance meet- 

“* This scrapbook was worth preserving. It contains many pages of reviews of 
London Lyrics from an astonishing number of periodicals, six of them American; a 


few parodies of Locker’s verse; the cartoon reproduced from Once a Week (see Plate 
V and second instaliment, p. 267 and n. 61); and more than thirty autograph letters, 
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ing, in these late days, between himself and another of the bookbinder’s 
few remaining friends. They fell to talking about him. ‘As we spoke 
. .. we were both nigh shedding tears.’ ***° 

It is straining a point to call Locker’s brief encounter with Mrs 
Branaghan a friendship, but had things turned out differently it would 
certainly have become one, and the episode is very characteristic. One 
day Locker set out on foot to call upon a friend in Bloomsbury, which 
had become not quite a slum but a region inhabited by the shabby 
genteel and those who were not at home in polite society or had been 
rejected by it — ‘the man,’ for example, ‘who is completely undone, 
the man who has married his cook.’**® While he was still distant from 
his destination, a heavy rain set in and he sought shelter on a doorstep. 
As he stood leaning against the door, a maid suddenly opened it from 
the inside and he quite literally dropped in. The maid fled and before 
Locker could pull himself together and make his escape, he was con- 
fronted by the mistress of the house, ‘a rather tall, ample, and majestic- 
looking lady’ dressed in a tea robe, her hair disheveled like the hair of 
a doll that has been much abused. Locker, in great embarrassment, 
began to explain and apologize; she replied, with a slight Irish accent, 
*“Oh! never mind, sir; I’m delighted to see you!”’ She added that since 
it was raining hard he must sit awhile; he declined; she insisted; and in 
the end he found himself seated with her in the dining room. Bewildered 
and tongue-tied he declined her offer to brew him some tea, but as 
rapidly as he could he took himself in hand and listened as she told him 
about herself and particularly about her ill health. ‘I think I was not a 
bad listener, for her kindness and courtesy had quite won me. It seemed 
she was a lonely spirit hungering for human fellowship.’ They fell into 
general talk. “We brightened up, we discussed; we even argued — we 
took sides.’ At length he rose to go ‘and Sunday hat in hand, I made 
her a bow — my most deferential salutation.’ But before he quitted 
the room they introduced themselves. He, it turned out, knew who 
her husband and her son were, and she, for her part, seemed quite 
carried away at meeting ‘ “‘ the Mr. Cocker who wrote the pomes that 
I’ve heard of so often. They say we sometimes entertain angels un- 


all but one addressed to Locker. Among the writers of the letters are Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt, Richard Garnett, James Russell Lowell, Coventry Patmore, William Michael 
Rossetti, John Godfrey Saxe, and Emily Tennyson. 

““ My Confidences, p. 406. 

“* Quotations to end of paragraph from My Confidences, pp. 247-253. 
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awares.”’ A few days later Locker met and talked with Mr Branaghan, 
who not long thereafter sent him a black-bordered card telling him of 
Mrs Branaghan’s death. ‘Her brittle life, with all its aches and ecstasies, 
was shivered within a month. However, although I never again saw 
her kind face, her memory is very fragrant to me. I had so long lived 
in a region of conventionality and artifice, that when I was brought face 
to face with simple cordiality and kindliness I did not at first recognise 
them. How much pleasanter and happier and wiser our petty world 
would be if there were more people like Mrs. Branaghan!’ 

Locker was on cordial terms with most of the English artists of his 
day: among others, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Randolph Caldecott, 
George Cruikshank, Richard Doyle, George du Maurier, Kate Green- 
away, Seymour Kirkup, John Leech, Lord Leighton, Sir John Everett 
Millais, William Morris, George Richmond, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
and George Frederick Watts. With all of these he exchanged letters 
or visits or both. He collected pictures by them and otherwise be- 
friended them. Three of them — Cruikshank, Doyle, and Miss Green- 
away — made illustrations for various editions of London Lyrics. Du 
Maurier made a portrait drawing of Locker, Millais etched his portrait, 
and Kate Greenaway did two portraits of him in water colors and one 
in pencil; the pencil drawing is reproduced in Plate VII." It is of 
course out of the question to trace here Locker’s connection with all 
these. The closest and most delightful of the associations with artists 
was the long-standing attachment between Kate Greenaway and the 
Locker family, and a brief account of it follows. 

After Routledge had agreed to the publication of Miss Greenaway’s 
Under the Window, it was decided to ask Locker to look over the 
verses accompanying the drawings, with a view to possible small revi- 

™ Reproduced from the original in the possession of the Rowfant Club, with kind 
permission. M. H. Spielmann and G. S. Layard, in their valuable biography, Kate 
Greenaway (London, 1905; reprinted, ‘with minor alterations,’ the same year), record 
the two ‘coloured portraits’ (p. 89) and reproduce one (opposite p. 86), but do not 
mention the pencil drawing, of which no previous reproduction has been traced. The 
water color illustrated in Spielmann and Layard and the drawing shown in Plate VII 
are sufficiently similar to suggest that the former may be derived from the latter. 
The Millais portrait will be found as frontispiece to A Selection of the Works of 
Frederick Locker, issued by Moxon, 1865. Du Maurier’s full-length portrait, executed 
in 1872, was variously utilized in publication, in full or as head only; proofs showing 
the head only, on Japan paper, are laid in at least some of the 50 vellum-bound large- 
paper copies of London Lyrics, 1881, printed for private distribution: a copy contain- 


ing the proof, and bearing Locker’s autograph on the flyleaf, is in the Harry Elkins 
Widener Collection of the Harvard College Library. 
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sions. Locker, who had not known Miss Greenaway, was greatly taken 
with her work, asked many questions about her, and showed the manu- 
script to his wife with much enthusiasm.’ The book appeared in 1878 
and about 100,000 copies are said to have been sold. It was the first book 
to give Miss Greenaway wide recognition, and it brought her a good 
many personal friends. ‘From amongst them all she chose,’ wrote one 
of her biographers, a very few ‘to take to her heart. Frederick Locker- 
Lampson was one, and his wife was another.’ Miss Greenaway soon 
became almost one of the family. Locker’s son Oliver wrote he could 
not ‘recollect a time when she was not a member of the home-circle . . . 
both at Cromer [ NewHaven Court] and at Rowfant.’** Since she had 
the rare faculty of identifying herself with children, without conde- 
scension or moralizing, it is easy to see why the four children were 
immensely fond of her. She went walking with them, helped them care 
for their dogs, birds, and pet rabbits, played with them indoors and out, 
and devised endless ways of making them happy. ‘She would continu- 
ally ask for charades, or small impromptu plays, to which she acted as 
audience, laughing and reveling in the fun.’ ‘She loved all merrymak- 
ing.’ *** When Oliver’s twin sister Maud was ill at Rowfant and under 
quarantine, Miss Greenaway, though in the same house, wrote her daily 
letters with gay sketches drawn in the margins and on the envelopes. 
She helped Dorothy learn to draw. The book Little Ann and Other 
Poems, by Jane and Ann Taylor, was illustrated by Miss Greenaway 
and dedicated to the Locker youngsters. To accompany the dedication 
she made a colored sketch of the four of them lined up in a row. 

To Miss Greenaway, with her love of children and of gardens and 
of outdoor scenes, perhaps the chief gain from these pleasant intervals 
of holiday was their value as restoratives — something of which she 
stood in need, both because she was an unremitting worker and because 
her self-confidence sometimes wavered. The fields and grounds of 
Rowfant, the seashore and capacious garden at NewHaven Court 


™ From the account of Edmund Evans, the color-printer who arranged for the 
publication of Under the Window, as quoted in Spielmann and Layard, p. 57. 

™ Spielmann, in his introduction to Kate Greenaway, Sixteen Examples in Colour 
of the Artist’s Work (London, 1910), p. 5. 

** Oliver Locker-Lampson, ‘Kate Greenaway, Friend of Children,’ Century Maga- 
zine, LXXV (1907), 183. This article, written in a vein of warm and grateful remi- 
niscence, illuminates the atmosphere and doings of the Locker household almost as 
vividly as it pictures Miss Greenaway. 
™ Century, LXXV, 193, 185. 
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(‘Such a garden, a perfect wonder,’ she wrote to one of her friends) ** 
must have meant much to her, and most of all the knowledge that she 
was loved and admired by all six members of a family group of which 
she had become a part. She was especially devoted to Locker’s wife. 
Her letters to her were apt to begin ‘My dear dear Mrs. Locker,’ and 
she brightened them not only with impromptu drawings on the pages 
but sometimes with finished water colors. She designed bookplates for 
the whole family — one for each of the four children and one each for 
the parents." She lavished upon the family so many examples of her 
art that Locker at length wrote her a firm, even a stern letter, telling 
her that she must turn these things to her own advantage and cease 
giving them away; but to this protest she replied, in a letter to Mrs 
Locker, “You must not think so much of any little sketches I do for you; 
it is only my voice saying thank you for all your kindness always.’ *” 
And she commemorated every visit with the Lockers by leaving ‘some 
exquisite painting in the “Visitors’ Book.”’*** 

Locker wrote verses to go with her Christmas cards, and a more am- 
bitious collaboration was proposed by Miss Greenaway early in their 
friendship. She suggested that Locker write another volume of poetry 
that she would illustrate. This promising scheme finally came to noth- 
ing so far as print is concerned, but it had one felicitous result. Locker 
had written some verses about his children that he wished to give in 
manuscript to his wife as a surprise present. He asked Miss Greenaway 
to illustrate them, which she did. The result has been described as ‘one 
of the most exquisite little bibelots it is possible to imagine.’ *** Given 
the title ‘Babies and Blossoms,’ it shows a series of verses carefully 
written in Locker’s hand and opposite each poem a drawing by Miss 
Greenaway. 

What Miss Greenaway’s friendship meant to the Lockers has already 
been intimated and, in part, what their friendship meant to her. It 
should be added, however, that she owed to Locker other debts as well. 
He purchased some of her work. He recommended her pictures to 
other collectors. He gave her valuable help with her business affairs, 
especially when she set up a home of her own at Hampstead. He and 


™ Spielmann and Layard, p. 86. 

™ See p. 280 and n. 103 of second installment, with Plate VI. 

™ Spielmann and Layard, p. 97. 

** Oliver Locker-Lampson, Century, LXXV, 191. 

™ Spielmann and Layard, p. 96; illustrations from this manuscript, which measures 
3% by 2% inches, are reproduced between pp. go and 91. 
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his wife kept careful track of her health and tried to prevent her from 
overworking. When he heard that Ruskin had said that she should aim 
at something higher than she had accomplished, Locker, fearing that 
such an attempt would impair the freshness of her native gift, wrote 
her a single word of warning: ‘Beware.’* After Locker’s death in 
1895, her intimacy with the family continued, ending only with her 
own death in 1901. When, shortly thereafter, a plan was set on foot 
for a memorial to Miss Greenaway, Mrs Locker was a member of the 
committee to raise funds. The memorial took the form of endowing 
in the artist’s honor a bed in the Great Ormond Street Hospital for 
Children. 

Locker’s literary friendships embraced, with varying degrees of 
intimacy, nearly all the English authors of his day, some of the French 
ones, and a rather surprising number of American writers. The gaps 
that exist are mainly among learned writers, though he knew Jowett 
and Whitwell Elwin (editor of the Quarterly Review and of Pope); 
historians, though he knew Freeman, Froude, and Lecky; philosophers, 
though he knew Herbert Spencer; and scientists, though he knew Fara- 
day, Huxley, and Tyndall (he called Faraday ‘the humble-minded seek- 
er after truth, the greatest experimentalist the world has yet seen’).** 
Novelists with whom he had personal connections include Wilkie Col- 
lins, Dickens, George Eliot, Mrs Gaskell, Hardy, Charles Kingsley, 
Bulwer-Lytton, Charles Reade, Stevenson, Thackeray, and Trollope. 
Among the writers of non-fictional prose were Carlyle, Colvin, the 
elder Forman, Gosse, Frederic Harrison, Lord Houghton, Leigh Hunt, 
Kinglake, Ruskin, and Leslie Stephen. The roll of Victorian poets 
with whom Locker was in various ways associated includes Matthew 
Arnold, William Barnes, Wilfred Scawen Blunt, the Brownings, Cal- 
verley, Austin Dobson, W. E. Henley, Andrew Lang, Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, William Morris, the Rossettis, Swinburne, and Tennyson. Since 
Locker never visited the United States, his connections with American 
writers were largely epistolary; but a considerable number of the trans- 
atlantic figures visited Locker at Rowfant or met him in London dur- 
ing visits to England. Several of them were, like Locker, members of 
the Anglo-American club known as the Kinsmen. It is certain, as other 
evidence shows, that, among the American members of the Kinsmen, 
he knew Richard Watson Gilder, Bret Harte, William Dean Howells, 


™ Spielmann and Layard, p. 89. 
™ My Confidences, pp. 253-254. 
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Laurence Hutton, Brander Matthews, and Mark Twain; and it is prob- 
able that he had some association with Thomas Bailey Aldrich, H. C. 
Bunner, Julian Hawthorne, James R. Osgood, and Charles Dudley 
Warner, all of whom belonged to the Club.*” Still other American 
authors known to Locker either in person or by correspondence were 
James T. Fields, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Henry James, James Russell 
Lowell, Richard Henry Stoddard, and Walt Whitman. 

The names listed in the foregoing paragraph are by no means a com- 
plete roster of the writers with whom Locker had personal touch, but 
they are enough to show how extensive his connections were and how 
catholic his sympathies. With some of them his associations were slight, 
but he looked upon all of them as in some sense his friends. Those he 
knew most intimately seem to have been Dobson, Elwin, Tennyson, and 
Thackeray. 

It is impossible to deal here with Locker’s literary friendships one by 
one, though they hold many points of interest. Two of them are dis- 
cussed, however, in the remaining pages of this study — his association 
with George Eliot and with Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The most interesting thing about the friendship of Locker and 
George Eliot is that it existed at all. With contrasting temperaments 
and tastes they made a strangely assorted pair. He had hardly a frac- 
tion of her learning and was probably awed by it. The easy and grace- 
ful amenities of which Locker was so fond, his urbanity, his love of the 
London scene — these formed no part of her character. She was so far 
from sharing his delight in frequent and widely varying social contacts 
that during the years when he knew her she made a practice of declin- 
ing invitations to dinner and of not returning visits. When her friends 


™ This organization, dating from 1882, was a notable group including artists and 
actors as well as writers. Among the Locker family papers is a printed roll of members 
for 1887, showing twenty-five Englishmen and twenty-eight Americans. Artists on 
the list included Edwin A. Abbey, George du Maurier, Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 
John Singer Sargent, Elihu Vedder, and (recorded as deceased) Randolph Caldecott; 
and among the actors were Lawrence Barrett, Edwin Booth, Henry Irving, and Joseph 
Jefferson. With his list of members Locker preserved a brief letter, dated 27 Decem- 
ber 1887, in reply to a note regretting his inability to attend the next meeting. 


Dear Locker 

I am truly sorry that you are laid up. If heaven should smile & you grow 
better, at the very last moment a place will always be found for so beloved 
a Kinsman. 


Yours very truly 
Edmund Gosse 
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wished to see her they were obliged to seek her out, and at a particular 
time — Sunday afternoons between two-thirty and six. The group 
that gathered about her at these receptions was largely made up of 
scholars, scientists, and philosophers, almost the only contemporary 
circle in which Locker was not at home. Most of all, though his re- 
ligious faith, if he can be said to have had one, was but faltering, he had 
no sympathy with the novelist’s antagonistic attitude toward the Chris- 
tian doctrines. Nor had he any respect for the positivist tendencies of 
her philosophy; Comte he dismissed as ‘that grotesque sophist.’ 
When, at these Sunday afternoon gatherings, he heard G. H. Lewes 
ridicule ‘the dogmas of revealed religion,’ ** he took offense. In a pas- 
sage in the Harvard trial copy of My Confidences he wrote, ‘ I have 
not forgiven him this, though I am pretty sure that God has.’ Why, 
then, in the light of these and other disparities did the friendship come 
into being and continue till her death? An answer may be postponed 
till the course of this association has been briefly traced. 

Locker and George Eliot became known to each other at least as 
early as the spring of 1870. Ignoring her rule about invitations to din- 
ner, she and Lewes spent the evening of 15 May 1870 as guests of Lord 
Houghton, and Locker took her in to dinner." Two days later, Lewes 
wrote his son Charles that, though it was a pleasant occasion, ‘we were 
poor washed out creatures all yesterday, vowing never to do it again!’ **° 
On 23 May she wrote Locker a letter expressing the hope that he and 
Lady Charlotte would come to see her and saying, ‘I send the book . . . 
with such an inscription as I believe you desired.’ *” For its bearing 
upon a characteristic practice of Locker’s this sentence should have a 
word of explanation.’ His daughter Eleanor, while still in her child- 
hood, shared her father’s love of books, and it was for her that the auto- 
graphed copy of the book, Scenes of Clerical Life, was intended. 
Locker had it specially bound for her, and had sent it to George Eliot 
with an explanation of his purpose. For Eleanor (and, it would seem, 


* My Confidences, p. 310. 
™ My Confidences, p. 313. 
* My Confidences, p. 166. 
The George Eliot Letters, ed. Gordon S. Haight (New Haven, Conn., 1955), 
V, 96 and n. 

Quoted in Birrell, Locker-Lampson, p. 111. 

Furnished by Birrell, Locker-Lampson, pp. 68-69, whence quotations to end of 
paragraph. George Eliot, like all of Locker’s friends, was the recipient of presents 
from him, e. g., a Rembrandt etching (My Confidences, p. 317). 
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for others ‘whom he loved or liked, or who stood in need of recogni- 
tion’) he devised a surreptitious method of gift-giving. He would pro- 
cure early issues of books by famous writers, cause them to be beauti- 
fully bound, and ‘producing them at the right moments out of his 
pocket,’ obtain autographed inscriptions specifically addressed to the 
individual recipient. This stratagem he followed with the cooperation 
of, among others, Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson, George Eliot, Rossetti, 
William Morris, Arnold, and Swinburne. ‘In later years any intimate 
friend of hers [Eleanor’s] could hardly escape wondering . . . how 
she came to possess quite so many books of poetry and prose .. . 
which appeared to have been presented to her by their authors, with 
suitable inscriptions . . . Suspicion once aroused, the secret could no 
longer be kept from any one persistently curious. These were no au- 
thor’s gifts, but a father’s.’ 

Between the spring of 1870 and the death of Lewes in November 
1878 there was an occasional exchange of letters. George Eliot thanked 
Locker for the gift of one of his books (evidently the 1870 edition of 
London Lyrics), commenting on ‘their delicate and tender charm.’ * 
When Lady Charlotte’s health was failing, George Eliot wrote Locker 
a sympathetic note sharing his anxiety.’ A few months after Locker’s 
second marriage, she wrote that she would ‘be very glad to make Mrs. 
Locker’s acquaintance’; ** and a later letter refers to the approaching 
birth of the second Mrs Locker’s first child, Godfrey.“” Shortly after 
Eleanor’s wedding to Lionel Tennyson, at which George Eliot was a 
guest, she wrote the bride’s father a warmly worded letter, speaking 
of the honeymoon plans and especially thanking father and daughter 
for a piece of the bridecake, which ‘is proudly and gratefully valued 
. . . Perhaps when you are writing to the dear Bride you will find 
room to give her my affectionate thanks for thinking of me in the hour 
when her heart must have been very full.’ *” 

Most of the actual meetings between George Eliot and Locker took 
place, no doubt, at her Sunday afternoon receptions; of these gather- 
ings he wrote that ‘her réumions had somewhat of the solemnity of re- 


™ Letters, V, 103. 

Letters, V, 227. Original in Harvard College Library, as are the originals of the 
letters cited in notes 171, 172, and 173. 

™ Letters, VI, 122. 

™ Letters, VI, 135. 

™ Letters, VIl, 14-15. 
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ligious functions, with the religion cut out.’ ** He was sorry ‘that she 
had not more sprightly and natural people about her.’ At intervals he 
saw her at dinners. On at least one occasion she and Lewes again broke 
their rule by dining at the Lockers’, as an entry in Lewes’ diary for 6 
December 1871 shows: “We dined with the Lockers. Dean Stanley, 
Lady Augusta [Stanley], Lady Charlotte, Elinor [sic], her governess, 
Locker, and ourselves — very pleasant.’ ** Another entry in the same 
diary tells us that they dined on 28 February 1872 with a small group 
of which Locker was one — ‘very quiet and pleasant.’ **° After Lewes’ 
death George Eliot was prostrated and went into a seclusion so deep 
that she was willing to see only a few of her friends; and Locker was 
one of this small number. One visit at this time was noted in her diary 
but not described. Of another, ‘one of the few occasions on which I 
had seen George Eliot entirely alone,’ Locker left the following ac- 
count: ‘She was shrouded with much weed, so I talked to her with bated 
breath, hardly venturing to initiate a subject; however, as I was leaving 
the room, I chanced to say something about Mrs. Langtry, just then 
sailing with supreme dominion on the buoyant wings of her beauty; 
upon this George Eliot pricked up her ears, and asked about her. I said 
that I had lately met Mrs. Langtry at Mrs. Millais’s, and had had an 
amiable little letter from her about some verses which afterwards got 
into the World. On this George Eliot became more and much more 
interested, and laughed, and asked me to repeat the lines.’ * 

Lewes, it should be observed, was the subject, partly for the reasons 
noted above, of some unsympathetic remarks in Locker’s autobiog- 
raphy — so unsympathetic indeed as to make it clear that he was per- 


™ This and following quotation from My Confidences, p. 310. 
™® Letters, V, 227 n. 
™ Letters, V, 273 n. 


*" My Confidences, pp. 309-310. The lines Locker repeated (as printed by Oliver 
Locker-Lampson in Scribner’s, LXIX, 472) are as follows: 


TO MRS. LANGTRY 
When Youth, and Wit, and Beauty call, I cannot sketch like Francis Miles, 


I never walk away; Or play like Mr. Hare, 
When Mrs. Langtry leaves the ball, Or sing how Mrs. Langtry smiles, 
I do not care to stay. Or how she wore her hair. 


And yet I wish to play my part 
Like any other swain; 

To fracture Mrs. Langtry’s heart, 
And patch it up again. 
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sona non grata to Locker, who was rather less than fair to him, as in 
the comment that he ‘was by way of being contemptuously toler- 
ant.’ ** Nevertheless Locker got along with Lewes and a few letters 
were exchanged between them. On Locker’s initiative, they collab- 
orated in drawing up and circulating a petition for the relief of du 
Maurier, who had lost the sight of one eye and was threatened with 
the loss of the other. Probably out of loyalty to George Eliot, Locker 
attended Lewes’ funeral in Highgate Cemetery; but his reflections dur- 
ing the service were out of key: “We were a very small party in the 
mortuary chapel, not more than twelve persons. I never before had seen 
sO many out-and-out rationalists in so confined a space. A brief dis- 
course was delivered by a Unitarian clergyman, who half apologised 
for suggesting the possible immortality of some of our souls.’ *” 

Two years thereafter, Locker was present at George Eliot’s funeral, 
to which he took Tyndall and brought him back. His only comment 
was that despite the foul December weather, ‘snow and slush, and a 
bitter wind blowing . . . there was a remarkable gathering from all 
parts of England.’ **° 

In the group of biographical sketches in My Confidences twelve 
pages are devoted to George Eliot. In the nature of the case there is but 
little literary criticism. Included, however, is a valuable account, at 
one remove, of her manner of conceiving a novel and bringing it into 
being; Locker resolved to ‘re-read one of her least prolix and most pow- 
erful . . . earlier stories,’ *** and his estimate of her stature is shown 
by the phrase ‘her soaring genius.’ But the chief value of the sketch re- 
sides in its firsthand impressions of a keen observer greatly interested in 
the novelist’s personality. In addition to a graphic description of her 
outward appearance and an impression of her talk (she spoke in ‘a 
measured way . . . restrained, but impressive,’ she was learned but not 
pedantic, ‘she spoke exceedingly well’ but without ‘verve’ or ‘happy 
abandon,’ ‘she was a good listener,’ ‘she had a very gentle voice and 
manner’), Locker discerned that with her apparent stoicism went a 
‘really vehement and sensitive’ spirit. He discerned too that ‘though 
intellectually self-contained . . . she was singularly dependent on the 


™* My Confidences, p. 314. 

™ My Confidences, p. 316. 

™ My Confidences, p. 316. 

™ Quotations from here to end of paragraph from My Confidences, pp. 318, 307, 
308, 307, 317, 318. 
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emotional side of her nature.’ He saw that though she had the courage 
to accept her anomalous position with respect to Lewes, she nonetheless 
‘felt . . . [it] acutely, and was unhappy.’ He found her a ‘brilliant, 
unfortunate, and . . . noble-natured woman.’ 

That this somewhat unexpected association between two people so 
unlike as George Eliot and Locker was a genuine friendship cannot be 
questioned. Her feeling about it is established by the fact that, once it 
began, it continued unbroken to the end of her life, even during her 
secluded last two years, after Lewes’ death, and by certain restrained 
but direct appeals for its continuance. One of her letters ends with the 
words ‘Do not forget us’; *’ and in Locker’s autobiography we learn 
that ‘more than once, when I was taking leave, she said, “Come and see 
me soon, Mr. Locker; don’t lose sight of us.”’** As for the motives 
behind Locker’s role, there is no mystery, and as for the question posed 
above, the answer is probably simple. No doubt Locker was stimu- 
lated, perhaps flattered, by knowing a writer for whose genius he had 
so intense an admiration; but the essential consideration was this: he 
believed she stood in need of friendship. He knew that when she 
formed the unconventional alliance with Lewes, which she had done 
before he met her, she not only invited the general opprobrium of the 
society of her time but ‘placed herself,’ as he noted in his autobiog- 
raphy, ‘in opposition to the moral instincts of most of those whom she 
held most dear.’ *** In his short biography of George Eliot, Sir Leslie 
Stephen observed that she had ‘a “peculiar regard” for those who stood 
by her. . . . “The list of those who did so,” she adds, “is a short one, 
so that I can often and easily recall it.” ’ **° Locker’s name was evident- 
ly on this list. 

One of the happiest and most enduring of Locker’s associations was 
a transatlantic friendship — with Oliver Wendell Holmes. Although 
the two did not meet until 1886, when Locker was sixty-five and 
Holmes seventy-seven, they had been on cordial terms for at least twen- 
ty-eight years, and were to remain so to the death of Holmes in October 
1894, less than eight months before that of Locker. Of the letters they 
exchanged enough are available, most of them in manuscript, to make 
possible an interesting if incomplete record." 


™ Letters, V, 227; same letter as is cited in note 170, above. 

™ My Confidences, p. 317. 

™ My Confidences, pp. 316-317. 

** George Eliot (London, 1902), p. 119. 

Of the sixteen Holmes letters dealt with in the following pages, six were printed 
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How the connection started is uncertain, but one suspects that an 
exchange of books with accompanying letters began it. On 3 April 
1858, Holmes wrote, “You have a volume of mine’ and in the same let- 
ter he thanked Locker for ‘the pleasant and elegant little volume you 
have sent me.’ The former book was probably Holmes’s first collec- 
tion of poems (1836). In the letter he asked Locker to pass over the 
‘many puerilities’ in the volume, and the First Rowfant Catalogue shows 
that Locker possessed a copy of it. The gift from Locker would be the 
first printing (1857) of London Lyrics. The tone of this early letter 
suggests that it and the letter to which it is a reply may not have been 
the beginning of the correspondence. Although the letter offers some 
graceful compliments on the poems, it contains a bit of adverse com- 
ment that Holmes might have withheld in a first letter. “I must take the 
liberty of pointing out a couple of rhymes of that class which the pro- 
fane have called “cockney,” p. 30 “shorter” and “water” — p. 69 “cor- 
ner” and “fawner.” These are inadmissible, you know.’ The cordial- 
ity of feeling, too (‘I shake hands with you across the ocean’), may indi- 
cate some earlier exchange. 

In 1861 Holmes wrote to Locker twice, on May 13 and on an un- 
specified date in November. These letters recorded exchanges of gifts 
—from Locker to Holmes a series of Hogarth engravings, from 
Holmes to Locker an unidentified volume of poems — and the Novem- 
ber letter told of Holmes’s having met Locker’s brother-in-law, General 
Robert Bruce (1813-1862), and of having received from him a letter 


in Birrell’s Frederick Locker-Lampson, pp. 92-99; one appeared in the Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, LI (1952), 192-195, with comments by Professor 
John T. Flanagan; and nine, unpublished, have been generously brought to my atten- 
tion by Professor Miriam R. Small, who is preparing an edition of the correspondence 
of Holmes. The six printed by Birrell are dated 3 April 1858, 19 November 1862, 
16 December 1866, 14 January 1873, 13 March 1878, and 17 April 1886; the originals 
of the first, second, third, and fifth of these are in the Harvard College Library. The 
date of the letter printed by Flanagan is 3 April 1866. The nine unpublished letters 
are dated 13 May 1861, November 1861, 18 April 1870, 10 October 1874, 13 November 
1874, 3 September 1879, 16 May [1886], 13 February 1889, and 4 June 1891. The 
thirteen unpublished letters of Locker to Holmes in the Harvard Library fall between 
26 February 1866 and 28 January 1889 (with them is a note by Locker’s wife Jane to 
James Russell Lowell, undated but obviously belonging to 1886). Locker’s last letter, 
28 January 1889, is reproduced in Plate VIII. 

In the quotations and references that follow, the letters should be sufficiently 
identifiable by date. The published Holmes letters are quoted from the printed texts; 
for data concerning the unpublished Holmes letters I am indebted to the kindness of 
Professor Small. 
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enclosing one from the Prince of Wales about Holmes’s ‘International 
Ode,’ sung in Boston by twelve hundred school children in the Prince’s 
presence on 18 October 1860."*" And it was probably early in the cor- 
respondence that Locker received from Holmes presentation copies, 
with the author’s inscriptions, of The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
(1858) and Elsie Venner (1861), both listed in the First Rowfant Cata- 
logue. 

A letter by Holmes on 19 November 1862 thanked his friend for 
‘your charming little volume’ (evidently a later edition of London 
Lyrics) and said he was sending him ‘a volume of Essays and ad- 
dresses on professional subjects’ (presumably Currents and Counter- 
Currents in Medical Science, 1861), and ‘the last Edition of my poems 
[1862].’ Concerning the latter he added, “The second part “Songs in 
Many Keys” contains those of my later years — the first, has a good 
many boyish crudities.’ The letter ended with a long paragraph in 
which Holmes recorded his distress that ‘you Englishmen have failed to 
give us of the North your entire and universal sympathy’ in the struggle 
of the Civil War. 

During 1866, when Locker was preparing his anthology of light 
verse, to be published the following year under the title Lyra Elegan- 
tiarum, several letters were exchanged, mainly devoted to a single sub- 
ject, the anthologist’s desire to include some American verse in his col- 
lection. The first of these letters was from Locker to Holmes under 
date of February 26 and asked his correspondent’s help in finding exam- 
ples of light verse written by Americans no longer living. “The poems 
should be short, buoyant, & highly finished in the style of [sic] which 
Swift, Prior, Cowper, Moore &c were so happy. As I have an affection 
for a great many of your Countrymen I should like them to be repre- 
sented, & well represented in my book, so I do not wish to put in any- 
thing of them that is not undeniably good. I am happy to think that you 
are ineligible [because still living] for my book — & long may you con- 
tinue so, for when you condescend to write these verses, I know 
no one who can do them so well as yourself.’ This letter ended: ‘I am 
very glad that your Civil War & rebellion is over — You must allow 
me to say that I was mistaken in my estimate of your Countrymen & 


™ The Writings of Oliver Wendell Holmes (Riverside Edition, Boston, 1891), 
XI, 281 and 287. 
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did not give them credit for the magnanimity & moderation they have 
shown.’ *** 

To this letter Holmes replied on April 3 intimating that the United 
States was better supplied with living authors of light verse than with 
deceased ones. ‘Our dead singers, . . . it may be piously hoped, sing 
much better now among the Cherubim.’ **” Nevertheless he suggested, 
unenthusiastically, an odd group of twelve poems, among them Clement 
Moore’s ‘A Visit from St. Nicholas,’ Samuel Woodworth’s ‘The Old 
Oaken Bucket,’ John Howard Payne’s ‘Home Sweet Home,’ and 
George P. Morris’ “Woodman Spare That Tree’; and he referred 
Locker to The Cyclopaedia of American Literature, edited by Evert A. 
and George L. Duyckinck, New York, 1855. 

Locker replied on April 17 saying that he had sent for the Encyclo- 
paedia, and that he hoped to be able to include some American pieces, 
though ‘as I have the honor of America at heart I do not wish to insert 
anything unless it is entirely appropriate as well as very good indeed.’ 
He added that he would send Holmes a copy of the forthcoming 
anthology ‘& you must return me a lengthy critique!’ Holmes’s an- 
swer, now lost, was referred to in a letter dated November 14 in which 
Locker explained his not very surprising decision against including any 
American poems.” ‘If I inserted anything I should like it to be in a 
way that would do them honour. Now in this matter of vers de soci- 
eté I do not think America excels as far as the defunct are concerned. 
So I determined to insert nothing.’ He hoped Holmes would pardon 
him for ‘saying in my preface that you are the best living writer of vers 
de société and vers d’occasion.’ When the book appeared Holmes 
would receive a copy. He asked his friend to send him any notices of 
it that he might come upon in American papers. The letter was written 
from Parma, which he was about to leave for Bologna and Rome, with 
his wife and daughter Eleanor. “Lady Charlotte is in delicate health, & 

* Since this letter was written less than a year after the close of the Civil War, 
the reference may be to Lincoln’s policies of reconstruction or to Andrew Johnson’s 


efforts to deal with the same problem or to the terms of surrender that Grant offered 
to Lee — or to all three. 


“In his preface to Lyra Elegantiarum, edition of 1891, Locker identified the 
American writers of light verse whom he had reluctantly excluded because they were 
still living. Holmes led the list, the others being Lowell, Bret Harte, John Godfrey 
Saxe, and Charles Godfrey Leland. No such names, except for that of Holmes, are 
given in the 1867 edition. 

™ However, as Professor Flanagan notes, JEGP, LI, 192, when the book appeared 
it did include Irving’s ‘Album Verses.’ 
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I am in wretched health, unfit for anything & with no hope of getting 
better.’ His address for three or four months would be in care of Joseph 
Severn, British Consul in Rome. The letter ended with the query: 
‘Does your Son still retain an affection for Albert Durer?’ 

Holmes replied on December 16 thanking Locker for treating him 
so kindly — ‘I fear too kindly’ — in the preface to Lyra Elegantiarum, 
telling him that when the book arrived he would try to have it ‘placed 
in friendly hands,’ and that he would send ‘whatever gratifying notices 
I may find.’ He did not ‘forget your acts of kindness,’ including the 
gift of certain unidentified ‘cartoons [that] have never faded,’ and he 
assured his friend that his son had not forgotten ‘Albert Durer.’ Holmes, 
habitually reticent about his feelings relating to his own family, then 
set to paper three or four sentences that may fairly be taken as a measure 
of the warmth of understanding between him and his English friend. 
The son, the future Justice of the Supreme Court, had, said his father, 
given years of his youth to ‘a sterner art than [for ‘that’] cuts deeper 
than the graver, and colours higher than the painter. He is now a 
Colonel with five bullet holes in his integument from three bullets but 
without externally visible mark of harm, though twice within a hair’s 
breadth of death from two of them. Poor, foolish fathers! the young 
men never talk of these things. . . . He is nearly ready to become a 
member of the bar.’ Holmes added that his son, who had visited Eng- 
land earlier in the year, sent remembrances to Dean Stanley and to 
Locker’s sister-in-law Lady Augusta, ‘who was very kind to him in 
London.’ 

A letter from Holmes on 18 April 1870 told of his transcribing some 
of his recent poems for Locker. Their ultimate disposition is explained 
in Locker’s letter of 27 October 1874, as will be seen below. 

Writing from Boston, 14 January 1873, Holmes thanked his friend 
for ‘a very kind letter’ (apparently lost), ‘an admirable sketch’ by du 
Maurier,” a first edition of Pope’s Epistle to Arbuthnot, and a Ten- 


™ Holmes’s wording reads as if he was aware of the undoubted fact that Locker 
was sensitive to American opinion of his books. The Harvard College Library has 
an autograph letter of Locker to James T. Fields, 17 October 1870, saying that he 
had just read the review in the October number of the Atlantic of the 1870 edition 
of London Lyrics, published in Boston by Fields, Osgood, & Co. Locker considered 
the review so patronizing and contemptuous that he asked for the name of the re- 
viewer and made the further request that should Fields find any other reviews he 
forward all of them. 

™ See p. 447 and n. 150, above. 
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nyson autograph. ‘You will always leave me, I think, in your debt.’ 
Asa gesture of return, he proposed to send Locker a photograph of him- 
self: ‘I wish I could show you a set of features as clearly cut and nicely 
finished as your own but I will not quarrel with the roof under which 
my thinking essence has dwelt some scores of years & which is still 
pretty well thatched, much better than those of many of my contem- 
poraries.’ It must have been at about this time also that he gave him the 
copy of The Poet at the Breakfast-Table (1872) that is listed in the 
First Rowfant Catalogue as a presentation copy with inscription by 
the author. Holmes continued, in reference to this volume: ‘It has been 
very pleasant to me to see how kindly my last book has been treated by 
the English periodicals . . . I suppose we all like to please & to be 
loved & to be praised and perhaps a little over-rated & so conveyed 
along the gentle declivity that leads to oblivion, marching to the music 
of our illusions — it is all right & sweet & proper & I am glad we are so 
easily made fools of, if we can be happier for it.’ Thinking of the death 
of Locker’s first wife nine months earlier, Holmes offered his sym- 
pathy for ‘the trials you have been passing through.’ He counted him 
‘among the friends into whose eyes I have never looked & whose hands 
I have never taken.’ 

Writing on 10 October 1874, three months after his friend’s second 
marriage, Holmes sent his congratulations; and Locker replied on the 
27th of the same month. When he saw the handwriting, he had the 
feeling of ‘hearing from an old and dear friend.’ His wife, he said, ‘is 
a sort of countrywoman of yours.’ When I made the alliance it was 
one of my minor satisfactions that she came from a people for whom I 
have so sincere a regard.’ Recently, he continued, he was ‘looking over 
my literary treasures, & I came upon the detached poems you have been 
from time to time, so kind as to send me, & I am quite ready for the ad- 
dition which you speak of.’ When it came, he would put together a 
volume of Holmes manuscripts to be bound by Bedford. Speaking evi- 
dently of Holmes’s poems, he added, “You were one of my first loves, & 
you remain so. I have a common place book, & some of your pieces 

. always travel about with me!’ ™* 

Holmes’s next letter, November 13, told Locker he would soon re- 
ceive a copy of Songs of Many Seasons (1874) and a few poems in 
manuscript that he thought might be good enough for Bedford ‘to honor 


* Although her parents were natives of the United States, Jane was born in England. 
™ For one of these pieces see note 196, below. 
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. with a holiday dress.’ On December 17 Locker thanked his 
friend for the book and the manuscripts. ‘I believe I have now enough 
matter to bind up into a thin Vol: & it will be an interest to me, & I 
hope to those who come after me.’ The last sentence read, ‘I wish you 
w? come to England, & let me gaze on you in the flesh!’ In a post- 
script he added, ‘I have written in the fly leaf of your Songs 


Some books are writ to sell — & don’t! 

And some are read, — such heavy tomes! 
But all sh* buy (some donkies won’t! ) 

And read the books of Wendell Holmes.’ 1° 


In 1878, the year of Eleanor Locker’s marriage to Lionel Tennyson, 
Holmes wrote on March 13 a particularly friendly letter in acknowl- 
edgment of an invitation to the wedding. ‘It is too late for an Epi- 
thalamium, and it would be like sending orange-flowers to Florida 
. . . But I thought and felt one on reading your kind note .. . I 
do not know when I have received a letter of remembrance which has 
so pleased me.’ Two or three paragraphs later, Holmes, though apolo- 
gizing ‘for thinking of anything but your happiness and your kind- 
ness,’ made an amusing observation perhaps suggested by the fact that 
the groom’s father was Tennyson: ‘I often think of Mr. Tennyson 
in one point of view which has never occurred to him. There is a 
little group of us who were all born in 1809. The new Pope is one, 
Mr. Gladstone another, Lord Houghton is a third and Mr. Tenny- 
son if he will consult the biographies will find himself the fourth. 
The thrice-illustrious Mr. Barnum may be added to the list.’ *”° 

Locker had secured, in two separate sections, the autograph manu- 
script of Scott’s ‘Harold the Hardy’ (published in 1817 as Harold the 
Dauntless), only to find that five leaves were wanting. He thereupon 
conceived the idea of asking English and American writers to supply, 
in their own handwriting, the missing lines. A total of twenty-eight 
responded, including nearly all the great names of the day, among 
them Arnold, Browning, Emerson, Harte, Holmes, Ingelow, Long- 


“ The First Rowfant Catalogue, p. 187, prints a slightly different version of these 
lines. 

™ The year following this letter, Locker’s Patchwork appeared, and in it he re- 
printed, pp. 44-46, Holmes’s “The Last Leaf,’ for which, he said in an accompanying 
note, he had an affection of long standing. For an appraisal of the significance of the 
mefhi of 1809 see Howard Mumford Jones’s “The Generation of 1830,’ in this same 
issue of the BULLETIN. 
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fellow, Lowell, Morris, Christina Rossetti, Ruskin, Swinburne, Tenny- 
son, and Whittier. Such a roster was a tribute alike to the original 
author of the manuscript and to its possessor. Contributions ranged 
from Browning’s twenty-seven lines down to four single-line offer- 
ings. A letter from Holmes to Locker of 3 September 1879 shows that 
Holmes had secured the contributions of Emerson, Longfellow, and 
Whittier.” 

A wedding was again the occasion of a letter, this time one to 
Holmes, 25 August 1881, from Locker. He had just attended the 
mariage of Richard Gurney, scion of ‘a very much respected Norfolk 
family’ and Eva Buxton, ‘daughter of the late Sir Edward Buxton. — 
There were twelve bridesmaids all happy in the name of Buxton!’ 
The bride and groom were about to visit America, including Boston, 
and Locker had given them, he wrote, a letter to Mrs Charles Perkins. 
Should she be away from Boston at the time, he asked Holmes to ‘be 
so kind as to allow the young couple to call on you . . . It seems very 
hard that J should be able to give this letter of introduction to my 
young friends & that they should perhaps shake you by the hand, & 
that / shall never have that privilege — at least the chance seems a very 
small one.’ 

There may well have been correspondence between the two friends 
at the time of Holmes’s seventy-fifth birthday on 29 August 1884, and 
Locker had a hand in one of the projects honoring that occasion. This 
was a Holmes number of the Critic (published in New York), which 
devoted pages 97 to 108 of its August 30 issue to tributes in the form 
of letters and verse. The contributors, no fewer than seventy-two in 
number, formed an imposing list of writers and scholars on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The editors, Jeannette and Joseph Gilder, wrote 


Locker asking for something from his pen. He complied and sent them 
the following: 


™ The manuscript is listed on p. 213 of the First Rowfant Catalogue, with a rather 
sketchy note of explanation by Locker. A much more detailed account, based on an 
examination of the manuscript, now in the Huntington Library, is given by Professor 
J. T. Hillhouse, ‘Scott’s Last Long Poem,’ Huntington Library Quarterly, XVI 
(1952-53), 68-73, with an attempt to identify all twenty-eight contributors and a 
facsimile reproduction of the page bearing the contributions of Longfellow, Emer- 
son, Whittier, and Holmes, in that order. A number of letters from contributors are 
still attached to the manuscript, including that from Holmes alluded to above. The 
gathering of contributions began in 1879, when Locker acquired the second section 
of the manuscript, but on the evidence of the letters continued at least until 1889. 
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Dr. Oliver W. Holmes. 


From Boston Town they write and say 
Their Bard is seventy-five today, 

And all the world must know it: 
But while this stave to him I twine, 
I wish his birth-day could be mine 

And He could be my poet. 


These lines, however, gave their author no satisfaction. The letter 
from the editors reached him so tardily —he had been away from 
home — that he was constrained to write the verses the same day he 
received the request, and he felt this impromptu offering was unworthy 
of the occasion. Indeed he was so perturbed that, a little later, he 
sent a variant version. Evidently the revision came too late, for the 
magazine printed the original lines, and Locker’s unhappiness must 
have been complete, for in the space of six lines there were two mis- 
prints.**° 

On 20 March 1886 Locker wrote Holmes to thank him for the 
gift of A Mortal Antipathy (1885), ‘ a most ingenious, & original story, 
a charming story. It now reposes next to Elsie Venner!’ Locker said 
that he had just printed a catalogue of his library — the First Rowfant 
Catalogue — and that he had told the publisher to send Holmes a 
copy. He added that the unnamed ‘distinguished American, a scholar, 
and a man of original mind,’ referred to on page x of the preface as 
having come to see the Rowfant collection, was Holmes’s friend 
Lowell. 

The spring of 1886 marked the climax to this friendship of many 
years, for it was then that Locker and Holmes first met. Hard on the 
heels of the letter just noted came one from Holmes dated April 17 
conveying the information that he was about to visit England. The 
letter thanked Locker for the Catalogue and spoke briefly of his own 
collection of books, but this was only incidental. ‘For you must know 
since I myself tell you so, that I am coming with my daughter Mrs 
Turner Sargent to England and expect to sail on the 29%" of this month 


** The manuscript of the Locker verses and the letter by him about them are to 
be found on p. 72 of a volume in the Pierpont Morgan Library bearing the printed 
title Original Manuscripts Complete of the Tributes to Oliver Wendell Holmes on 
bis 75th Birthday Forming the Holmes Number of “The Critic”. Including Letters 

. .and Original Poems, the verses as they appear in the manuscript are quoted here 
with the permission of the Library. For the Critic version, with its misprints, see 
Critic, n. s., Il (1884), 104. 
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for Liverpool in the Cephalonia of the Cunard line. It is fifty-two 
years, very nearly, since I saw England. . . . It is a very exciting 
thought to me, that of revisiting scenes which I saw in the first flush 
of my early manhood.’ He had been disturbed by accounts of his 
friend’s poor health and hoped it was improved, so that ‘I may have 
the pleasure of meeting you in good condition.’ 

Of Holmes’s visit to England there is abundant record — in the 
form of references to it by several persons with whom he came in con- 
tact there,” and in the full account from his own pen in Our Hundred 
Days in Europe, published the next year, 1887. The trip was a kind 
of triumphal progress. The Autocrat was wined, dined, introduced to 
notables, and given honorary degrees by Oxford, Edinburgh, and 
Cambridge (at Cambridge the undergraduates in the galleries ‘burst 
into an uproarious song of “Holmes, sweet Holmes” ’).”” Precisely 
when and where Holmes and Locker first met is not apparent. There 
are, however, four notes (May 15, 16, and 18, and June 9) from 
Locker to Holmes during the latter’s stay in England, and one (May 
16) from Holmes to Locker. These deal mainly with Locker’s suc- 
cessful effort to arrange for Holmes a visit with Tennyson at Farring- 
ford on the Isle of Wight. In Holmes’s book about his months in 
Europe he devoted several pages to a description of this visit and he 
thanked Locker for having made it possible.” Locker had anticipated 
accompanying Holmes on this trip, but the letter of June 9, written 
after the visit, told of his great disappointment that he was unable to 
go. ‘Mrs Locker has explained to you the reason [perhaps ill health] 
. . . [had looked forward to this journey . . . asa pleasant few hours 
when we should be quietly together.’ 

The note of May 18 recorded another kindness of Locker’s. ‘When 
you told me of your Saturday Club, of which you are President, it 
occurred to me that you might like to dine at our Literary Society. 
We meet the first Monday in the month (from Nov‘ to July) & 


“ For example, Edmund Gosse wrote from Cambridge to his friend Hamo Thorny- 
croft: ‘I came up here this morning with dear little Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. He 
is the most charming guest . . . I took him to see the Master [of Trinity, William 
Thompson]’ (Evan Charteris, The Life and Letters of Sir Edmund Gosse, London, 
1931, p. 187). For Holmes’s very appreciative account of his call upon ‘“the last of 
the great men” at Cambridge,’ see Our Hundred Days in Europe (Boston, 1887), 
Pp. 109-110. 

™ John T. Morse, Jr, Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes (Boston, 1896), 
II, 66. 

™ Our Hundred Days in Europe, pp. 103-108. 
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I wrote to Mt Walpole, our President, who has the privilege of in- 
viting a guest, to tell him you were in London, & he has at once 
written to me to request that you will give him the pleasure of your 
company at our dinner, on Monday the 7% June next, at eight punc- 
tually. Perhaps you will kindly write him a line accepting or de- 
clining, to 108 Eaton Square. His address is The Right Hon !e Spencer 
Horatio Walpole. I send you a list of the Club & its rules. Mt Lowell 
has dined with us, and I hope you will be able to do the same.’ Below, 
evidently in Walpole’s hand, is added ‘Mt Walpole hopes Dt Holmes 
will dine at the Club as his guest on the 1 Monday in June.’ Locker 
seems to have left no description of this event, but in Our Hundred 
Days in Europe Holmes gives a brief account of it.” ‘At a quarter 
before eight, my friend Mr. Frederick Locker called for me to go to 
a dinner at the Literary Club. I was particularly pleased to dine with 
this association, as it reminded me of our own Saturday Club, which 
sometimes goes by the same name as the London one. They compli- 
mented me with a toast, and I made some kind of a reply. As I never 
went prepared with a speech for any such occasion, I take it for 
granted that I thanked the company in a way that showed my gratitude 
rather than my eloquence.’ 

Eight days later, in the note of June 9, Locker wrote, ‘I do not know 
how long you remain in London, or when you return to Boston, but 
I hope we shall meet again before you leave.’ Locker, one may be sure, 
would wish to show his friend the book treasures of Rowfant. Whether 
he was able to do so is not clear, but we do know that an invitation was 
sent. A brief undated letter by Jane was written to ‘Mt Lowell’ saying 
that ‘we shall not be able to receive you, Dt Holmes & his daughter 
after the 224 so can you come the end of this week or one day next 
week.’ 

This is almost the end of the story, but not quite. There was an 
exchange of letters, one on each side, in the winter of 1889, and a 
single letter (Holmes’s) in 1891. The first of these is here given entire, 
in transcription, and is also reproduced in facsimile in Plate VIII. It will 
be remembered that in a letter dealt with above Holmes included a 
passage about his son. Locker may have recalled this when he wrote the 
present letter, on the reverse of a sheet on which his son Godfrey had 


™ Our Hundred Days, p. 94. According to Professor Eleanor M. Tilton in her 
Amiable Aristocrat: A Biography of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes (New York, 1947), 
p. 360, Locker also entertained Holmes at another and smaller dinner. 
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written. The father was amused by the fact that his schoolboy son 
did not remember the source of the lines he (inaccurately) quoted, and 
evidently felt that Holmes would be amused also, since they were from 
Holmes’s “The Voiceless.’ The boy’s letter goes thus: 


Eton. 
28" Jan. 1889. 
Dear Father & Mother, 

It is Sunday and I am thinking of you both. Did you receive my 
last letter? I hope so. I begin to feel that when anyone writes poetry, at 
least, when I do, as if I could not express my imagination. I feel that I can 
imagine a much better poem than I can write down but also I feel that I 
can write easier every year. 


How sad for those who cannot sing, 
And die with all their music in them. 


I don’t remember who said this, but I like it. I look forward much to Thurs- 
day. 


Your loving son 
Godfrey L-L. 


On the other side appears the father’s letter: 


Chesham Street 
Belgrave Square 
28 January 1889 
My dear Friend, 

I send you all good wishes for the New Year. I saw in the newspaper, a 
day or two ago, that you were in excellent force. 

As “a fond paternal ass”, I am sending you a letter, on the other side here- 
of, which I have just received from my Eton boy —aged 13. What a 
dunce he is not to know whence the lines came. 

I had a line from Farringford this morning. Tennyson is much broken 
— his rheumatism has pulled him down, & much affected his general health. 
He is much changed from what he was when you saw him. I hope you got 
rather a lengthy letter I wrote to you sometime back, in which I again 
expressed regret that I had not been able to go to Farringford with you. 
Like this It was a letter that required no acknowledgment. 


Ever truly yours 
F. Locker 


Holmes replied on the thirteenth of the next month, asking to be 
allowed to keep Godfrey’s letter, and recounting happy memories of 
the London visit. 
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The final letter, 4 June 1891, sounded the familiar note of gift- 
giving and of thanks. Locker had sent his old friend a copy of the 
1891 edition of Lyra Elegantiarum. Holmes gratefully acknowledged 
it and gave it high praise. When this letter was written, Holmes was 
eighty-two and Locker in steadily declining health. To Holmes three 
years remained, and to Locker four. The letter forms a pleasant close 
to a correspondence of thirty-three years. 


Whether or not Locker’s poetry ever again finds numerous readers, 
whether or not his rank as a collector is ever seriously challenged 
(though this seems unlikely), it may be held that he was refreshingly 
free from those attributes of Victorian life that have in the twentieth 
century so often been looked on with condescension or contempt: 
its excessive optimism, its prudery, its gaudy taste, its sentimentality. 
Conversely it may be held that he epitomized much that is most at- 
tractive in the society of his time: its emphasis on the amenities, its 
family loyalties, its love of books, its unhurried graciousness of living 
in town and country. And these attributes found expression in a 
personality of great charm, an engaging and original complex of humor, 
urbanity, modesty, sensitiveness, hospitality, generosity, bookishness, 
love of good talk, and, most of all, a genius for friendship so wide- 
ranging as to take in all classes of people. One may hope that so rare 
a combination of qualities will suffice to keep green the memory of 
‘that delightful man.’ *” 

Manpison C. Bates 


LOCATION OF LOCKER MATERIAL 


Outstanding among the repositories of Locker material are the Harvard Col- 
lege Library, the Rowfant Club, the Huntington Library, and the Grolier Club. 

Harvard has all Locker’s printed works of any consequence, many of them 
notable for state or association; an important trial copy of My Confidences;, 
the Locker-Warburg-Grimson ‘Great Album’ (on deposit); a quarto album 
labeled, in Locker’s hand, ‘Artists, Writers, Philosophers. My Friends and Ac- 
quaintance,’ containing 124 autograph letters to Locker by more than 4o well- 
known writers and artists; a small volume entitled (on the binding) ‘Unpub- 
lished Lyrics MSS. F. Locker’ and labeled, in his hand, ‘Very trifling MSS 


** Throughout the preparation of this study I have received invaluable help, both 
general and specific, from Mr G. W. Cottrell, Jr. For his generous aid I am especially 
grateful. 
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rhymes to friends,’ containing 43 poems; a packet of 82 autograph letters by 
Locker to Austin Dobson; a packet of 137 autograph letters by Dobson to 
Locker (including a few to Mrs Locker); a number of separate verse manu- 
scripts by Locker; various autograph letters by Locker, single or in small groups; 
a run of volumes from the Rowfant Library, often characteristically embel- 
lished with manuscript insertions; and a copy of the privately printed 1881 edi- 
tion of London Lyrics with the following inscription in Locker’s hand: ‘For 
Harvard University Library, FL London 1882.’ 

Like Harvard, the Rowfant Club has a remarkably full collection of Locker’s 
printed writings. It has also a large number of pictures, mainly photographs, 
of Locker and his family and of Rowfant. The Club has also several autograph 
letters by Locker and one to him by Kate Greenaway, and a folder containing 
nine poems, labeled ‘Unpublished Verse by Frederick Locker.’ Especially note- 
worthy is Locker’s own copy of a book by his maternal grandfather — Jonathan 
Boucher’s A View of the Causes and Consequences of the American Revolution, 
London, 1797. The grandson regarded this volume as a treasure of the first 
order and wrote about it at length in his autobiography. Of moment, too, is a 
trial copy of My Confidences similar to but not identical with the trial copy at 
Harvard. Of like importance are a working copy of Lyra Elegantiarum used 
by Locker in preparing the 1891 edition of that anthology, and the notebook 
and portfolio used by Philip Darrell Sherman in the preparation for the press 
of Patchwork, Second Series. The Club has likewise various Lockeriana and 
some choice association volumes from the Rowfant Library. 

The Locker material in the Huntington Library includes a substantial num- 
ber of books and manuscripts from the Rowfant Library, and a notable collec- 
tion of manuscript letters by and to Locker and members of his family: some 
200 by and to his father, about 25 to his mother, about 30 to his second wife, 
9 by Locker, and slightly more than 100 to him. These include, among others, 
3 by Matthew Arnold, 6 by William Barnes, the writer of Dorset dialect poems, 
12 by George Cruikshank, 13 by Richard Doyle, 5 by George du Maurier, 36 
by Whitwell Elwin, and 3 by James Russell Lowell. 

The Grolier Club is especially well furnished with Locker’s printed works, 
including perhaps the most complete collection anywhere of editions of Lon- 
don Lyrics. It has also 4 autograph letters of Locker and 24 letters to him, 
among them 1 by du Maurier, 2 by Kate Greenaway, and 20 by Locker’s New 
York friend Valentin A. Blacque. There is also a quarto album containing draw- 
ings for various editions of London Lyrics and drawings and proofs of book- 
plates for Locker and his family. 

The foregoing notes do not take into account material now in the hands of 
private collectors, of which there may well be a good deal; and the items listed 
here do not exhaust the material to be found in libraries. Thus the Locker books 
in the Library of Congress are numerous, the New York Public Library has 
about a score of Locker’s autograph letters, the Morgan Library has a dozen 
manuscript letters by Locker, together with a few other items of interest, and 
the British Museum must of course be remembered, though it has little in the 
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way of Locker manuscripts — no family papers and only 4 letters by Locker, 
3 of them from T. J. Wise’s Ashley Library. 

The family papers belonging to Mr Jonathan Locker-Lampson and utilized 
in the text are important, the most noteworthy being some 310 letters: 164 to 
Jane (28 of them from Locker), 137 to Locker (from various pens), 4 to 
Locker and Jane jointly, and the rest to or by other members of the family. Of 
great interest also is Jane’s diary for 1864; and of much less consequence is the 
very incomplete diary kept by Locker for the year 1875. A thick scrapbook 
made for Locker by his friend James Gibbs is an item of note. Among the 
papers are a few pictures; and there are an unfinished genealogy of the Lamp- 
son family, some legal documents, and a few miscellaneous items. 

















Letters from Karel Capek 
and Other Czech Writers 


RECENT acquisition of the Harvard College Library is a collec- 
tion of letters addressed to Paul Selver, chiefly from Czech 
writers of the late nineteenth and earlier twentieth centuries. 
Most important among the score of pieces in the collection 

are single letters from Josef Svatopluk Machar (1864-1942), Antonin 
Sova (1864-1928), Otakar Brezina (1868-1929), and, of special sig- 
nificance, four letters from Karel Capek (1890-1938). 

As a man of letters Paul Selver (1888- ) has perhaps enjoyed a 
greater reputation in Czechoslovakia than in his own country. Though 
known in England as poet, novelist, and essayist, for the Czechs he has 
been the friend and propagator of their literature in the English-speak- 
ing countries. Already before World War I he was specializing in 
Slavic literatures and contributed in this field to the Times Literary 
Supplement. Through his anthologies, of which he was both editor and 
translator, he advanced the sparse knowledge of Slavic poetry in the 
West. From 1918, the year of the foundation of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public, he identified himself more particularly with Czech cultural 
affairs. Officially he was translator at the Czech Embassy in London, 
unofficially he was ambassador of Czechoslovak writers to the English 
people. He translated Benes’ memoirs of World War I (1927), pub- 
lished an essay on Brezina (1921), compiled an anthology Modern 
Czech Poetry (1920), wrote a biography of T. G. Masaryk (1940), 
and translated HaSek’s Osudy dobrého vojaka Svejka za svétové valky 
as The Good Soldier Schweik (1920). All these activities had a com- 
mon aim: the fostering of a knowledge and understanding of Czecho- 
slovak culture as revealed in its history and literature. 

The letters addressed to Selver by Biezina, Machar, and Sova are 
concerned with anthologies of Selver’s: those of Brezina (1913) and 
Machar (1914) refer to An Anthology of Modern Bohemian Poetry 
(1912), and that of Sova (1921) to Anthology of Modern Slavonic 
Literature (1919). In these letters the poets express their appreciation 
to the promoter of their poetry abroad. Machar’s letter epitomizes the 
Czech sentiment toward Selver: ‘During your visit in Prague you must 
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have felt the affection coming to you from all parts of the country.’ 
Selver’s own regard for these acknowledgments of his work is sug- 
gested by the evidence all three letters bear of having been framed. 
The ornamental penmanship of the Brezina letter, with its arabesques, 
well reflects a literary attitude charged with decorative symbolism that 
was characteristic of Brezina’s poetry. The letters of Machar and Sova 
give much less evidence of the personality of their writers: Machar is 
to be identified with the Czech realistic movement and Sova with Czech 
impressionism. 

Selver, ambasador of Czechoslovak culture, appears outwardly to be 
without personal predilection for any single Czech writer or period. 
The figure most congenial to him, however, seems to have been Karel 
Capek, whose literary idiom, he found, could be transposed into English 
with outstanding success. Selver translated Capek’s plays and essays, 
and was instrumental in arranging contacts for him with English pub- 
lishers and newspapers. 

The first three letters from Capek, written from Prague in the fall of 
1924, shed important light on Capek’s English venture, particularly 
when seen against the background of his general position as a writer at 
this time. He was by now well known outside his own country: in 
January 1921 had occurred the premiére of R. U. R. (Rossum’s Uni- 
versal Robots), the play that has given the world the by now indispens- 
able word ‘robot.’ In the early twenties had appeared also Ze zivota 
bmyzu (The Life of the Insects), written with his brother Josef, and 
his novel-fantasies Tovdrna na absolutno (The Absolute at Large) and 
Krakatit, the latter concerned with atomic power. 

The three letters to Selver of 1924 center about Capek’s Anglické 
listy (Letters from England), written during his visit earlier that year. 
They reveal Capek as an author who has achieved his first international 
success; they speak a professional language, but with no diminution of 
creative enthusiasm. The Anglické listy had first appeared as a series, 
with illustrations by the author, in the Prague daily, Lidové noviny, to 
which Capek was an important contributor. In his first letter to Selver, 
10 September 1924, he encloses proofs of thirteen of these illustrations 
and offers to send the plates if they would be useful for English publica- 
tion of the Listy, some of which were already scheduled to appear in 
the Manchester Guardian. The following year Capek had the satisfac- 
tiqn of seeing the letters appear in English in book form, with his own 
illustrations, and translated by Paul Selver. 
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In this same letter to Selver Capek inquires about the sales of The 
Life of the Insects and touches briefly upon the subject of translation 
and publication of two other plays, Véc Makropulos (The Makropou- 
los Secret) and Zemé mnoha jmen (The Land of Many Names), both 
of which later duly appeared in English, the latter in Selver transla- 
tion. 

It was not entirely by pure literary chance that Capek’s works were 
well received in the English-speaking world, for Capek was one of the 
very few modern Czechoslovak writers familiar with the thought and 
literature of England and America. His doctoral thesis at Charles Uni- 
versity, Prague, published in 1918, was entitled Pragmatismus, and dis- 
cussed the philosophy of, among others, Charles Peirce, William James, 
and John Dewey. In Capek’s formulation pragmatism meant a con- 
fidence in empirical experience, an optimistic humanism, and a dislike 
of rhetoric. To this intellectual orientation he remained faithful except 
in his very last works. He also had strong literary sympathies with 
some of his contemporaries on the English side of the Channel — dur- 
ing his visit to England he met such writers as Chesterton, Wells, and 
Shaw, whom he held in high regard, and sketched their personalities, 
both verbally and graphically, in the Anglické listy. 

In the second letter to Selver, 30 October 1924, Capek, encouraged 
by the reception of the Listy published in the Guardian and by the 
prospect of seeing the entire series soon as an English book, makes a new 
proposition: he will continue to send articles that may seem appropriate 
for the English reader. Since Selver regularly sees Lidové noviny, 
where Capek’s articles are appearing, he can assist in the selection. As 
the first of such articles, and with a view to its possible publication in 
the Manchester Guardian Weekly, Capek proposes ‘Holmesiana, or 
about Detective Stories.’ This essay, duly published in the Weekly, 
reveals how closely allied its author was to certain trends in English 
literary taste. 

When Capek was writing the third letter to Selver, 5 November 
1924, he had in his hands Selver’s manuscript translation of the 
Anglické listy. This occasions remarks on the difficulty of transposing 
idiomatic expressions from one language to another and on certain tech- 
nicalities of translation. At the end of his letter he writes that he has 
started to read Selver’s novel — presumably Schooling, published in 
October, 1924. 

These first three letters to Selver are closely related by date, subject, 
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and circumstance. The fourth letter was sent from Prague to England 
eleven years later, 12 November 1935, when the situation, both within 
and without Czechoslovakia, had entirely changed. Even Capek’s hand- 
writing is different. In those eleven years Karel Capek had achieved a 
prominence and a personal prestige rare in his own country. His 
Hovory s T. G. Masarykem (President Masaryk Tells His Story; 
1928), marked the apex of his fame and popularity at home. From this 
period, the middle 1930’s, comes this last letter, only five lines long, in 
which he informs Selver, perhaps in answer to an inquiry, that he does 
not intend to write his autobiography as yet: in his opinion the most 
interesting years and events of his life still lie ahead. But in some twenty 
or thirty years he might reconsider the whole matter. 

Of course, at this time Capek was only forty-five, and far from ready 
to sum up his life. Yet, without his knowing, time was growing short 
for him. Two years before, Hitler had shown his political power. 
Capek’s ardent protest against totalitarianism, Bila nemoc (The White 
Plague, 1937), was not yet written, nor was Matka (The Mother, 
1938), an outcry for the defense of his country. He lived only a few 
months after its premiére, dying of pneumonia on Christmas Day, 1938 
(the Selver collection contains a printed announcement of his death), 
but long enough to see the collapse of everything he stood for. In the 
light of the fateful events of the years immediately following, Capek’s 
letter of 1935 is charged with dramatic irony. And in this light, too, 
the collection acquired by the Harvard Library has a similar sig- 
nificance — that of a document of Czech literature at the moment 
when it reached out for recognition in the English-speaking West. 


Mixapa SoucKovA 

















The Howe Fund, a Generation Later 


ENRY SALTONSTALL Howe, ’69, was a collector of the 

works of Jane Austen, George Eliot, and Thomas Hardy, 

but he found a particular fascination in gathering associa- 

tion books. At his death in 1931 he bequeathed to Harvard 
the finest of his books — the collection of books from the libraries of 
the Presidents of the United States has been maintained down to the 
present incumbent — as well as the sum of $25,000 to establish a fund 
for the purchase of books, ‘preferably those having an association in- 
terest.’ Over the twenty-eight years that the Howe Fund has been 
available, the principal has been increased, by the able administration 
of the Treasurers of Harvard, to $27,500, and the present annual in- 
come is about $1,400. 

Every now and then someone suggests that it would be an impressive 
demonstration of Harvard’s stewardship to assemble together all the 
thousands of books that have been acquired from the income of the 
£500 bequest of Thomas Hollis in the 295 years during which that 
income has enabled the Harvard Library to acquire books. No doubt 
it would, but it would likewise entail a vast amount of labor to do so. 
This past spring, for the latest meeting of the Harvard Overseers’ 
Committee to Visit the Library, a much more modest demonstration 
was provided, viz., an assembling of most of the books and manuscripts 
that have been acquired with the income of the Howe Fund during 
the generation it has been established. The several hundred volumes 
that a necessarily hasty survey revealed were found to require nearly a 
score of three-foot shelves; from this selection was prepared, by Roger 
E. Stoddard, an exhibition, in the Houghton Library, of forty or fifty 
volumes that could, from the same shelves, have been duplicated with 
little diminution of quality. 

Mr Howe’s preference for ‘association’ books has been regarded by 
the Harvard Library as mandatory, and all of the hundreds of volumes 
bought with this Fund are either from the libraries of eminent men or 
women or presentation copies from eminent authors. For the most part 
these volumes have not merely bookplates, inscriptions, or super- 
libris indicating such ‘association’ but also contain annotations that 
make them not only of sentimental but also of scholarly importance — 
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indeed, some of them have been studied by numerous scholars and 
accounts of several of them have already appeared in as many as a dozen 
different books and articles, as, for example, Herman Melville’s annota- 
tions in the seven-volume, Boston, 1837, edition of Shakespeare, or the 
370 letters inlaid in Leigh Hunt’s copy of R. H. Horne’s A New 
Spirit of the Age. 

Among the books shown were ones bearing ownership inscriptions 
of Ben Jonson, John Donne, Izaak Walton, Alexander Pope (his copy 
of Boileau-Despréaux’ Oeuvres, 1712, upon which his Essay on Criti- 
cism was based), Lord Byron (his copy of Madame de Stael’s De 
P Allemagne, Paris, 1813, most interestingly annotated), and R. L. 
Stevenson (his copy of Melville’s Omoo, with the inscription ‘Yacht 
Casco’ beside his signature, — said to be the book that sent Stevenson 
to the South Seas), and others with the bookplates of Thomas Carlyle, 
Charles Dickens, and Anthony Trollope, this last with interesting an- 
notations. There were fine examples of books bound for N. C. F. de 
Peiresc, Charles I, Marie de Médicis, Sir Kenelm Digby, David Garrick, 
and Robert Southey. 

The ‘presentation’ volumes included a book given by Daniel 
Heinsius to Isaac Casaubon, others by Charles Cotton, Sir Thomas 
Browne (a posthumous gift by his daughter, together with an impor- 
tant letter about his posthumous publications, which she undertook — 
the latest acquisition by the fund), Edmund Burke (a copy of his 
Reflections on the Revolution in France, 1790, given to Sir Philip 
Francis, with the latter’s heavy annotations, together with another copy 
of the same book annotated by J. Horne Tooke), D. F. E. Auber’s 
La muette de Portici, 1828, presented to Madame Damoreau, who sang 
the title role when this opera was first produced in Brussels with such 
effect that the resulting riot set off a revolution that drove the Dutch 
from the country; R. H. Barham’s Ingoldsby Legends presented to his 
son by “Thomas Ingoldsby,’ one of a dozen thick-paper copies printed, 
J. R. Lowell’s A Year’s Life, presented to Mary Townsend with im- 
portant annotations varying from those in another copy already at 
Harvard; and Frédéric Mistral’s Calendau, Avignon, 1867. 

The annotated proofsheets or copies prepared by the authors for 
reprinting included W. S. Landor’s Poetry by the Author of Gebir, 
1802; Sir Walter Scott’s Private Letters of the Seventeenth Century, 
1821; Wordsworth’s Sonnets, 1838; Edward FitzGerald’s Agamem- 
non, 1876; and Oscar Wilde’s Ballad of Reading Gaol, 1898. Among 
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the authors’ manuscripts with association interest were Voltaire’s La 
Pucelle d’ Orléans, in part holograph and with his annotations; the holo- 
graph manuscript, in his armorial binding, of S. P. Mérard de Saint 
Just’s L’Occasion et le moment; D. G. Rossetti’s ‘Praise and Prayer,’ 
which in a moment of despair he threw into his wife’s grave but later 
permitted to be exhumed; and the ‘Liber Amicorum’ of Gisela Miihler 
von Mihlerstein, Rilke’s cousin, which contains some of his earliest 
oetry. 

: The place of honor was given to the first Little Gidding Concordance 
or Harmony of the Gospels, lent by the nuns to King Charles I and 
returned by him with his annotations. This volume has been the sub- 
ject of three papers in this BuLLETIN. It is now kept with the George 
Herbert collection in the entrance hall of the Houghton Library, and 
is the most important addition that has been made to that collection 
since it was given to Harvard by the late Professor G. H. Palmer. Be- 
side the Concordance in the exhibition was displayed a copy of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury’s De Ja verité, Paris, 1639, in a fine example of 
his ‘presentation’ binding. 

During succeeding generations this Fund, like other Library Funds, 
will no doubt continue to add shelf after shelf of books that are of 
similar utility and interest. The Howe Fund will very likely acquire 
for Harvard ‘association books’ of authors yet unborn. 


Wituu A. Jackson 








News of the Libraries 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


HE Library Committee of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
as appointed by the President 
for one year from 1 July 1959, consists 
of the following: Paul H. Buck (Li- 
brary), Chairman, Douglas W. Bryant 
(Library), Bernard Budiansky (Engi- 
neering), Frank M. Cross, Jr (He- 
brew), Herbert Dieckmann (Romance 
Languages), Merle Fainsod (Govern- 
ment), Alexander Gerschenkron (Eco- 
nomics), Henry C. Hatfield (Germanic 
Languages), Philip J. McNiff (Libra- 
ry), Reed C. Rollins (Botany), John 
M. Ward (Music), Bartlett J. Whiting 
(English), Cedric H. Whitman (Clas- 
sics), Robert L. Wolff (History). Ed- 
win E. Williams acts as Secretary to 
the Committee. 


VISITING COMMITTEE 


HE Committee to visit the Uni- 
versity Library, appointed by 
the Board of Overseers for one 

year from 1 July 1959, is as follows: 
Arthur A, Houghton, Jr, Chairman, 
Carleton A. Richmond, Vice Chair- 
man, F. Gregg Bemis, William A. M. 
Burden, Ward M. Canaday, Imrie de 
Vegh, Francis W. Hatch, Harrison D. 
Horblit, Parkman D. Howe, Donald F. 
Hyde, Bayard L. Kilgour, Jr, Roy E. 
Larsen, Stanley Marcus, Gilbert H. 
Montague, Arthur W. Page, Boies Pen- 
rose, Dexter Perkins, Carl H. Pforz- 
heimer, Jr, Curt H. Reisinger, Joseph 


H. Schaffner, David P. Wheatland, 
Harold T. White, Lucien Wulsin. 


PERSONNEL 


ECENT appointments in the Uni- 
Rese Library voted by the 
President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College, with the consent of the 
Board of Overseers, are as follows: 
Sarah F. Adams, Assistant in the 
Harvard University Archives 
Marjorie J. Benzinger, Reference Li- 
brarian in the Library of the 
Schools of Medicine and Public 
Health 
Barbara L. Berman, Cataloguer in 
the Harvard College Library 
Catherine L. Binderup, Assistant Li- 
brarian for Reader Service in the 
Library of the Schools of Medi- 
cine and Public Health 
Charles E. Brinkley, Assistant in the 
Lamont Library of the Harvard 
College Library 
Robert W. Flint, Cataloguer in the 
Harvard College Library 
Eleanor M. Garvey, Assistant to the 
Curator of Printing and Graphic 
Arts in the Harvard College Li- 
brar 
Ruth A. Hepburn, Cataloguer in the 
Harvard Law Library 
Iva Mostecky, Chief Cataloguer in 
the Library of the Schools of 
Medicine and Public Health 
Boris I. Nicolaevsky, Specialist in 
Russian History in the Harvard 
College Library and Research As- 
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sociate in the Russian Research 
Center 

Lelia A. Sapienza, Chief Cataloguer 
in the Harvard Law Library 

Joseph de Somogyi, Research Assist- 
ant in the Center for Middle East- 
ern Studies and Specialist in Book 
Selection in the Harvard College 
Library 

Ruth S. Sternfeld, Cataloguer in the 
Harvard College Library 

Allen B. Veaner, Specialist for Doc- 
umentary Reproduction in the 
Harvard College Library 

Ursula L. Walz, Reference Librar- 
ian in the Library of the Schools 
of Medicine and Public Health 

Arthur B. Williams, Cataloguer in 
the Harvard College Library 

David C. Weber, Member of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences 

Akiko Yamagawa, Cataloguer in the 
Harvard College Library 

Labib Zuwiyya-Yamak, Middle East- 
ern Specialist in the Harvard Col- 
lege Library and Associate in the 
Center for Middle Eastern Studies 


The title of James C. Damaskos has 
been changed from Cataloguer in the 
Harvard College Library to that of 
Administrative Assistant for Catalogu- 
ing in the Harvard College Library. 

Theodore N. Treadwell retired as 
Assistant Librarian in the Harvard Law 
Library 31 August 1959. Resignations 
have been as follows: Flora K. Rizle, 
Middle Eastern Specialist in the Har- 
vard College Library, effective 30 June 
1959; Jerome T. Lewis, Assistant in the 
Lamont Library of the Harvard Col- 
lege Library, effective 1 August 1959; 
and Robin F. Blaser, Administrative 
Assistant for Cataloguing in the Har- 
vard College Library, effective 10 Oc- 
tober 1959. 
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JULY 1958-JUNE 1959 


HE following list records a se- 
lection of exhibitions held in 
various Harvard libraries during 

the year 1 July 1958 to 30 June 1959: 


Wipener Lisrary 
Main Halls 


City Maps and Views of the Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies 

Theodore Roosevelt, Twenty-sixth 
President of the United States: Cen- 
tennial Exhibit to Commemorate the 
Date of his Birth, 27 October 1858 

Christmas Books 

Books and Maps of Alaska 

Oregon, a Centennial Observance of 
Its Statehood 

Hawaii 

Publications of the Twenty-fifth Re- 
union Class 


Harry Elkins Widener 
Memorial Rooms 


Gutenberg Bible (throughout) 

Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary; William 
Blake; Kate Greenaway; American 
and English Literature 

Shakespeare Folios; Original Drawings: 
Cruikshank, Smith, Rowlandson; 
Harry Elkins Widener: Letters 

The Cruikshanks (Political Carica- 
tures) 

Shakespeare Folios; Audubon Birds; 
Christmas Books and Cards 

Bindings; Centenaries 

Shakespeare Folios; Early Printed 
Books; Costumes 

English and American Literature; Col- 
ored Plates of North American Wild 
Flowers 
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Shakespeare Folios: Caxton; Costumes; 
Audubon Birds (plates) 


HovuGuHTon Lisrary 
Exhibition Room 


The Grand Tour: An Exhibition of 
Eighteenth-century Views 

Italian Books and Manuscripts Exhib- 
ited in the honor of the Marchesa 
Origo 

The Paris of Henry of Navarre: Books 
and Manuscripts Illustrative of the 
Book of That Title Published by 
the Harvard University Press 

Maps of Siberia and Russia 

Books Purchased with the Fund Estab- 
lished by Henry Saltonstall Howe, 
Class of 1869 

An Exhibition Honoring the Centen- 
nial of On the Origin of Species 

William Makepeace Thackeray: Based 
upon the Collection Formed and Pre- 
sented by Herbert L. Carlebach, ’o9 


Keats Room 


Keats and the Theater 

In Commemoration of the Centenary 
of the Death of Leigh Hunt (1784- 
1850) 


Ground Floor Hall 


The Original Manuscript and First 
Printings of America, on the 150th 
Anniversary of the Birth of Samuel 
Francis Smith 

zooth Anniversary of the Birth of Rob- 
ert Burns, 25 January 1759 

A Selection from Harvard’s Books of 
Hours 

Early Books on Astronomy to Signal- 
ize the Installation of the Pope Or- 


rery 
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Graphic Arts Room 


Chinese Scrolls 
Persian Miniatures 


LAMONT LIBRARY 
Main Corridors 


Harvard-Radcliffe United Nations 
Council (throughout) 

Recent Harvard Authors (throughout) 

Harvard Yearbook Competition 

Harvard Dramatic Club 

Harvard Crimson Photographs 

Winthrop House Dramatic Society 

Harvard Yearbook Competition 

Isak Dinesen Exhibit: In Honor of Her 
Visit to the University 

Undergraduate Managers Council 

Eliot House Drama Group 

Fogg Art Museum Berman Exhibit 

Adams House Drama Society 

Harvard Opera Guild 

Harvard Gilbert and Sullivan Players 

Aubrey Beardsley Exhibit by Fogg Art 
Museum 

International Student Alliance 

Medicine and Art: Prints and Pictures 
Loaned by Fogg Art Museum 


Poetry Room 


Manuscript Worksheets, Printed Books, 
Biographical Sketches, and Photo- 
graphs of: 

W. S. Merwin 
Conrad Aiken 
Richard Eberhart 
Stanley Kunitz 
Philip Booth 
Katharine Hoskins 
Richard Wilbur 
William Alfred 
Jon Silkin 


Baker LIBRARY 


Art in Science 











News of the Libraries 


The Business Scene in Sixteenth-Cen- 
tury Germany 

Early Transportation in America 

Six Centuries of Data Processing 

Enemies of Books 

The Business Scene in Old London 

Hints for the Would-Be Gentleman 
Farmer 

Student Life at the Harvard Business 
School, 1908-1958 

The Medici Business Records and 
Their Donor, H. Gordon Selfridge 

Business in Nineteenth-Century Rural 
New York 

The Application of Graphics 

Marketing Cotton 

The Businessman in Caricature 

The Pacific Northwest, Past and Pres- 
ent 

Stockholder Relations 

Early English and American Railroads 

Hours of Labor in the Good Old Days: 
Timetables, Lowell Mills 

Portrait of a Building (100 Church 
Street, New York): A Loan Exhi- 
bition of Paintings, Sponsored by the 
American Federation of Arts 

Patent Medicines, Nineteenth-Century 
Bonanza 

The Harvard Business School, 1908- 
1958 

Early Insurance Schemes 


Law ScuHoor Lisrary 


Treasure Room 
History of the Civil Law 
The First Year of Law School 
Josiah Quincy, and Harvard under His 
Presidency, 1829-1845 
Daniel Webster 


Langdell Reading Room 
Judah P. Benjamin— Biographical 
‘Case in Point’ 
How to Use Shepard’s Citations 
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Christopher Columbus Langdell — Bi- 
ographical 

The Federal Register System 

Alaska Purchase 

Legislative History — Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 

The Use of American Law Reports 
and American Jurisprudence 

Abraham Lincoln as a Lawyer 

The Key Number System 

Law Day 

Index to Legal Periodicals 

Josiah Quincy — Biographical 

Legal Research — Treaties —- NATO 


Mepicat Scuoot Lisrary 


Historical Books on Neuro-physiology 
Related to Seminars in Basic Neu- 
rological Sciences 

The Tenth Anniversary of the Gradu- 
ation of Women from the Harvard 
Medical School 


ANDOVER-HARVARD THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY 


Plans for Library Expansion 

The Writings of Paul Tillich 

Christ’s Passion and Resurrection as 
Seen in Sixteenth-Century Wood- 
cuts 

Contemporary Religious Art 

A Glimpse of Dean Horton 


Museum or CoMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY 
LIBRARY 


Books, Letters, and Pictures to Cele- 
brate the 1ooth Anniversary of the 
Joint Communication On the Tend- 
ency of Species to Form Varieties, 
made by Darwin and Wallace to the 
Linnean Society, London, 1 July 
1858 

Alaska and Hawaii: Exploration and 
Natural History 
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NEW PROGRAM FOR 
LIBRARY RESOURCES 


R Epwin E. WILLIAMS, since 
| \ / | 1956 the Assistant Librarian 
for Book Selection in the 
Harvard College Library, has been as- 
signed a newly defined responsibility 
for making appraisals of existing col- 
lections and recommendations for the 
development and organization of the 
resources of the University Library. 
The new program will be a continuing 
survey with the objective of bringing 
together information that will assist in 
developing and applying a consistent 
acquisition policy; it will seek to build 
up the strength of the Library’s col- 
lections in response to scholarly 
needs and, in so far as possible, to an- 
ticipate these needs; it will seek to 
maintain balance and make sure that 
the quality of the collections keeps 
pace with the constant increase in 
their size and in the demands made 
upon them by users. 

In effect, Mr Williams will act as a 
special officer to advise the Director 
of the University Library concerning 
the collections. This is not to be a 
separate and abstract study, but, on the 
contrary, a means of evolving a con- 
tinuous and coordinated program of 
expansion, relocation, and withdrawal 
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—an integral part of the Library’s re- 
sources program. It will provide a 
full-time assignment of research on the 
collections, instead of the periodic ef- 
forts to check and weed that have 
been made in the past decade. 

Specific matters requiring study are: 
a review of the concept of deposit li- 
brary storage, including analysis of 
Harvard’s materials in the New Eng- 
land Deposit Library and a considera- 
tion of possible improvements in the 
arrangements of these materials to en- 
sure maximum accessibility for schol- 
arly use; the establishment of a pat- 
tern for the review and weeding of the 
Widener Library collections along 
with the identification and analysis of 
gaps; the drawing up of criteria for 
the assignment of newly acquired ma- 
terial to the Deposit Library; the de- 
velopment of patterns for relocating 
materials transferred from other units 
of the University Library to the Col- 
lege Library or to the New England 
Deposit Library; the problem of the 
deterioration of materials, whether 
through excessive use or because of 
poor paper, along with the possibili- 
ties for their preservation; and the ef- 
fects on bibliographic records of rec- 
ommendations resulting from these 
investigations. 
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List of Contributors 


Hersert Butterrieip, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, Master 
of Peterhouse, and Professor of Modern History 


G. L. Huxtey, Fellow of All Souls, Oxford 
Dantet L. McCue, Jr, Assistant Professor of English, Boston College 


Georce H. WittiaMs, Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Harvard Uni- 
versity 


Howarp Mumrorp Jones, Professor of English, Harvard University 
Sruart Atkins, Professor of German, Harvard University 

Mapison C. Bates, Professor of English, Emeritus, Rutgers University 
Mizapa SovéxovA, Slavic Division, Harvard College Library 


WiiiM A, Jackson, Professor of Bibliography, Harvard University, and Li- 
brarian of the Houghton Library of the Harvard College Library 


Forthcoming Articles 


Second Horblit Lecture on the History of Science JAMES B. CONANT 


L’Artenice: An Unknown English Edition of Racan’s Les bergeries 
JEAN PARRISH AND WILLIAM A. JACKSON 


The ‘Bibliotheca Reussiana ad Bellum Tricenne’ at Harvard FRITZ REDLICH 
Patterns of Reference in Smart’s Jubilate Agno W. M. MERCHANT 
A Colonial Writing Master’s Collection of English Copybooks RAY NASH 


The Seminary in the Wilderness: A Representative Episode in the 
Cultural History of Northern New England (concluded) 
GEORGE H. WILLIAMS 


Charley Longfellow Goes to War ANDREW HILEN 
The Finest Secret: Emotional Currents in the Life of Emily Dickinson 

after 1865 THEODORA WARD 
Some Stray Fragrance of an Ideal: Henry James’s Imagery for 

Youth’s Discovery of Evil LOTUS SNOW 
Early Editions of Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago JOHN A. RIGGS 
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